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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 





F the story behind this month’s cover could be told in just one word, that 

word would no doubt be POINT! For in this one dramatic pose of pointers 
and setters, you see the result of many centuries of selective breeding to 
obtain a hunting dog with but one purpose in mind—to locate, pin down 
and point out his quarry. 

Like all hunting dogs, pointers and setters find their game by scent. All 
wild birds and animals probably leave a trail of scent behind them as they 
walk or run across the land. Perhaps it may serve as a means of communic- 
tion between their kind, perhaps as a defensive measure—no one knows. But 
to a good bird dog, all that matters is that his nose knows. Given a good 
bt ain to back up that nose and a sound body for taking the necessary action, 
the age-old instincts which characterize the hunting breeds can provide their 
masters with the canine teamwork so essential to successful gunning. Makes 
no difference, really, if the dog is but a mongrel pup of uncertain ancestory. 
As long as he can smell game, react to that stimulus, and locate his quarry, 
any dog will serve his human hunting companion with more shooting and 
bette shooting. 

Despite centuries of selectively breeding dogs to obtain scenting ability, 
this one factor of a dog’s performance still remains almost a complete mystery. 
Nobody knows how or why a dog scents game; nobody who owns a good 
hunting dog really cares. But for those who devote their money, care and 
love on dogs which constantly, or even occasionally, fail to find their game, 
the unsolved mystery becomes almost an obsession. Vast amounts of time and 
money are spent on training dogs who “bust” birds, who “back-trail” rabbits, 
raccoons or foxes, or who fail to find any game in the first place. 

But sooner or later, sportsmen who have this all-consuming desire to own 
and go afield with a good hunting dog will have all their hard work and 
worries justified as their canine companion “makes game.” And for nae 
who own pointers or setters, the sight of a point statuesque, ste: idy and <¢ 
thing of still beauty—will be a thrill never forgotten. Then, and only chal 
will a secret known only to dogs and their Creator be displayed in a style 
not found in any other living thing. 
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EDITORIAL 


Protect Your Snvestment | 


OR the more than fifty years that it has been in business, your Game 
F Commission has been self-supporting. Its revenues are derived primarily 
from the sale of hunting licenses. And like most business corporations, its 
investors or licensees can and should expect periodical dividends. Almost a 
million Pennsylvania sportsmen are about to harvest that dividend for 1955 
—not in cold cash but in pleasant, healthy recreation which is infinitely 
more valuable. 

Like all successful businesses, we not only plan for this year but also look 
to the future. Since our only product is the opportunity to hunt, we ,must 
plan ahead—first to insure that we never run out of this product anc 
to make it available to all those who want it. Fortunately, we do not h 
to create a demand for our wares. The inborn desire of the human rj 
hunt is as old as man himself; there are no indications that this desire 
decrease in the forseeable future. 

The availability of our product to our stockholders, however, is an bes 
uncertain future. More and more hunting territory is being lost as towns 
cities grow, as highways and factories are built and as civilization marches 
forward across the landscape. These cannot be denied nor would we even a? 
suggest that such progress be stopped. 

But for each acre now being lost to civilization’s advance, there are fore 
acres being lost to hunting through the careless or thoughtless acts of a f 
stockholders. Thousands of, acres of land still producing harvestable’ game 
crops have been closed to hunting within recent years. The fence- oe 
careless-shooters, uncourteous guests, fire-bugs and litter-bugs have not only\y 
lost places for sport afield now but have also threatened the future spore” 
of all. 

Through Cooperative Farm-Game Programs, State Game Lands and other 
means, we have counter-attacked the problem and have won impressive 
victories. .But these are not enough. The demand for public hunting areas 
still far exceeds the supply. It will become even greater as time goes on. 

The real answer to the problem lies with all our stockholders, all those 
who use the outdoors each year. They can insure their own dividends only 
through the measure of their individual actions when afield. Upon them rests 
the final responsibility of protecting their investment. Their sportsmanship 
and conduct now, as never before, will determine how much sport they will 
have this fall—how much their sons will enjoy ten or twenty or fifty years 
from now. 
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y Ghost gielal 


"M not a bagged duck, roast duck, 
broiled duck, pressed duck nor a 
stuffed duck. No, I’m one of those 
“ghost ducks” that hover over every 
shooter and help make the annual 
waterfowl loss some 25°, greater than 


By Phil Barske 


it should be. In other words, I am a 
dead duck that does no one any good! 
Let’s take a roll call of ducks that 
come in for their harps and see what's 
up. 

It is generally estimated from bag 
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NED Soret te 


oe Coming Again 


Field Representative, Wildlife Management Institute 


checks and hunter kill surveys that 
us ducks suffer a cripple loss over the 
nation of from 20 to 25% of all ducks 
bagged. From a total estimated bag 
of close to twenty million ducks in 
the United States, we can figure that 


we lose another five million feather 
members as cripples. Most of us ducks 
that get just enough lead to knock 
us down—do not end up in a ducka- 
torium for a rest cure. No sir, we end 
up as dead ducks and usually a meal 
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for some critter that couldn't get its 
teeth, claws or paws on us when we 
were in fighting form. 

Checking the boys that come thru 
the pearly gates (and all ducks go in 
only one direction) I've learned a few 
things that could take the curl out 
of my tail and give me indigestion 
from a meal of yellow corn and smart- 
weed seeds. Myself, I am a deputy of 
St. Anas (Duck kind of St. Peter). I 
got my job by stopping a load of 
number nine shot as I left a little 
woods pond in a hurry and tried to 
get away from a bird shooter who 
figured “any old target even if I am 
using light loads and won’t wade out 
in the water if I do knock that old 
black head.” Sure enough, that’s what 
happened to me! I'd already reached 
my height of the jump and was be- 
ginning to head for other parts, when, 
whango, a stinging crackling of my 
wing and a plop—down I went, end 
over teakettle and right into the cat- 
tails. “I got him,” I heard the critter 
yell, “but damn it, he fell in the water 
and I guess I can’t get him!”’ 

He didn’t want me and I didn’t 
want him. But there I was—a busted 
wing and an aching head that just 
wouldn't let me think straight. No 
rescue service, no hospitalization, and 
no old age infirmity insurance to look 
forward to. Rest is what I need and 
although I should have known better, 


I just let myself go and went into a 
deep and exhausted sleep—my aches, 
pains and fears seemed to vanish as 
mother nature anesthetized me—but 
cuss it, it was my last sleep. Little did 
I know that as I lay asleep, an old 
snapping turtle was eyeing me for my 
St. Anas deputy uniform. 

My obituary record states, “wounded 
in flight, left to die and finally dis. 
patched by being dragged below 
water and ripped to pieces by the 
jaws and claws of old Mossback.” 


ad * * * * 


If ducks could talk and tell the 
whole story, I believe each and every- 
one of us that guns for these wonder- 
ful critters would give a little more 
thought to the part that each of us 
contributes to this partially unwar- 
ranted loss of millions of waterfowl. 

The annual loss of crippled or un- 
returned birds is a serious problem 
and one that is cutting drastically 
into our breeding stock and into our 
harvestable crop. It’s poor business 
and a symptom of poor sportsman- 
ship when we allow one fourth of the 
total annual waterfowl kill to be 
poured down a rathole. 

The total figures for waterfowl 
cripple loss are not just picked out 
of the air. Originally cripple losses 
were guesses, but recent studies by 
a number of state departments have 
come up with a set of reliable figures 
that range from an annual cripple 
loss of eight percent to 53 percent 
and in the overall picture average 
about 25% on a nation-wide basis. 

Again these figures, picked from 
state and federal studies on a nation- 
wide basis indicate only birds knocked 
down within sight of the observer 
and not retrieved! How great the 
cripple loss would be if we could truly 
know the total mortality caused by 
crippled and leaded birds. 

Indirectly we can set up a figure 
that is food for thought in regard to 
the full extent of cripple loss. We 
take the figure of an average nation- 
wide cripple loss of 25%,—these are 
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observable losses. How many birds 
are leaded, fly off, not observed as 
cripples but nevertheless doomed to 
death and adding another unknown 
figure to harvestable or brood crop. 
To give some figures, recent x-ray 
work by William Elder of Missouri 
and Jim Jordan of Illinois indicate 
the amount of lead thrown at water- 
fowl. In a study of 3,638 adult 
dabblers in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan, Elder found through x-ray ex- 
amination that one of four drake 
ducks was carrying body shot. Jordan, 
in Illinois, on a study of some 1,700 
birds, found that adult ducks showed 
an incidence of 35% of body shot— 
whereas, juvenile birds indicated a 
level of 14.5% carrying one or more 
shot pellets. In other words, we have 
a staggering number of waterfowl 
that have been mighty close to death’s 
door. 


What is the cause of crippling loss, 
how can it be reduced and who is 
interested in reducing this loss? Three 
questions, simple in nature but in- 
volving a mighty tough factor to work 
with, for the one real controlling ele- 
ment is the “human being.” 


Taking each of the basic questions 
separately, let’s study them for the 
question asked. 


What is the cause of cripple loss? 
Cripple loss stems from three basic 
elements—the human, the gun and 
the target. If there was perfect under- 
standing and coordination between 
gun and man, the cripple loss might 
be within reason. Where reason would 
lie is debatable, but it certainly 
shouldn’t be 25%. We shall always 
have cripples in all forms of hunting 
—it’s inevitable. But as sportsmen and 
conservationists, we all want to cut 
this loss to a minimum. Primary re- 
sponsibility for this waterfowl wastage 
rests with the gunner. Here are some 
of his basic troubles: 


1. Trigger Happy Shooting: Just 
how this habit affects each of us is 
hard to judge. But I confess I go 


through a stage of it more often than 
I care to admit. This situation is your 
baby—think it over. 


2. Inability to Judge Distance: This 
is probably the greatest cause of 
avoidable loss. Just why this situation 
crops up in gunner after gunner is 
more a question of psychology and 
lack of shooting experience. The guy 
who shoots at birds when they are still 
far out of range, even though he 
occasionally makes a lucky hit, is not 
demonstrating skill but rather, com- 
plete ignorance of his gun. The “sky 
shooters” cripple more ducks than all 
other causes put together. 


3. Poor Marksmanship: This hits 
many of us where it hurts! For ten 
months, “Old Betsy” sits a’moulder- 
ing in the cabinet or in the damp 
gun case. Then on the first few days 
or more of the legal open season, we 
proceed to do our practicing on live 
birds. Unfortunately, we have just 
enough “feel” to get the birds in the 
outside of the shot pattern and it’s 
there we do our damage. One Federal 
official, who has observed gunners in 
the field for many years, said that 
many of the cripples of the first few 
days are caused by “good” gunners, 
but “good” gunners who haven't shot 
since last season. 

4. Ability to Judge Effective Range 
of Modern Shells: Here is a matter 
that can become a real issue. Modern 
shells are hard hitting but they are 
not designed for anti-aircraft work. 
Nor does the man who purchases a 
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box of long range shells, automatically 
acquire the skill needed for this type 
shooting. Correct range and effective 
killing power of shooting equipment 
is still essential. ‘Leading the target’’ 
is still the key to clean kills, even if 
your gun is loaded with super-duper 
loads, It takes at least three to five 
pellets of*shot in the vital parts of the 
average duck to bring him down 
dead. And if you have any doubt 
about range, pace off 30 yards (con- 
sistent killing range), 50 yards (near 
maximum consistent killing range) 
and 70 yards (out of consistent kill- 
ing range). Those distances are far 
shorter than they seem to appear to 
many gunners. 

5. Failure to Retrieve Birds: The 
failure to retrieve birds is a cardinal 
sin. The reasons for it may range 
from a lack of a retrieving dog to just 
plain laziness. Many hunters do not 
own or use dogs, relying on their own 
resources to retrieve their game. 
That's all well and good if the bird 
is stone dead and water conditions 
are such that either boots or a boat 
can be used. But the gunner shooting 
over deep water with neither a boat 
or dog is a heavy contributor to the 
cripple loss. It takes will power to 
shove out after a downed bird, 
especially when the birds are flying 
good and there is danger of flaring 
any incoming ducks. But it must be 
done. Often, too, early shooting causes 
_ too high a cripple loss when the heavy 
vegetation may hide a dead or 
wounded bird. The answer here is to 
mark your birds well, and waste no 
time in attempting the retrieve. 

6. Type of Shooting: Various 
agencies interested in cutting down 
on the cripple loss have come up with 
some facts showing the effect of dif- 
ferent types of shooting. Pass Shoot- 
ing—The highest degree of shooting 
ability is necessary here. Unfortun- 
ately, this type of shooting attracts 
many inexperienced gunners and thus 


results in the highest cripple loss, 
Decoy Shooting—This is generally the 
favorite type of shooting and is also 
best suited for the average gunner. If 
he is reasonably conscientious and 
backed by a dog, the cripple loss can 
be held quite low. Jump Shooting— 
This type is a favorite with many 
gunners. Because the hunter is con- 
stantly on the move, the cripple loss 
is relatively light. 

As individual gunners, our greatest 
responsibility and obligation is to our- 
selves—to make ourselves feel and act 
like real sportsmen. Every real sports- 
man wants to help conserve wildlife 
as well as harvest his share. As far as 
crippled waterfowl is concerned, 
listen to what the late H. P. Sheldon 
once said: “I feel that I have an extra 
moral privilege to speak frankly on 
this subject. For in the past, I, too, 
have fired long-range cartridges in a 
long-range gun at a long-range duck 
who had nothing to lose but his life 
and his splendid gift of flight. He 
had, perhaps, burst through his egg 
shell well beyond the Arctic Circle on 
a night when the Northern Lights 
were sweeping long fingers of cold 
mysterious fire across the firmament. 
He saw that, and later, he saw the 
length of a great continent pass be- 
neath his wings. The Great Slave 
Lake, the Touissant Marsh where the 
slow stream of that name empties into 
Erie; Currituck Sound; the cane- 
brakes, bayous and piney woods of 
the Deep South, and a winter on a 
shallow coastal lake in Louisiana. 
Then northward again to the Circle 
with a mate, and southward again, 
until one morning on Mattamuskeet, 
a far-flung pellet of number four shot 
smashed the delicate articulation of 
his right wing and brought him down 
to skulk helplessly amid the cattails 
until a mink finally found him. We're 
not cruel but we are damnably 
thoughtless.” 
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By Bob McGill 
Outdoors Writer, The Meadville Tribune 


HIS Fall more _ Pennsylvania 

hunters will have the thrill of 
matching wits with one of Nature's 
greatest birds, the Canada goose. 

Three years ago the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission selected the big 
Crawford County waterfowl refuge at 
Pymatuning Lake, a widely known 
haven for thousands of Canadas, as 
the site for its own goose breeding 
program. 

A few months ago 75 fluffy, yellow 
Canada goslings were quacking about 
the refuge, a tribute to the successful 
project, one which few states have 
attempted because of the many difh- 
culties involved. 

Under the direction of Ray Sickles 
of Linesville, Game Protector for the 
Pymatuning area, Robert Latimer, 
Commission waterfowl coordinator 
and other experts, 48 Canada geese 
were hatched, reared and released 
around the Pymatuning area in 1954. 

Duck and goose hunters bagged 26 
of the banded birds last fall. Sickles 


is sure the remaining‘22 birds have 
stayed in the area. The Canada has 
a very strong nesting tradition, 
stronger even than the duck. Young 
birds raised in a particular area will 
return to that area to mate and raise 
their own broods. 

The Canadas raised in the Com- 
mission program will be banded and 
released at Pymatuning, at Crawford 
County’s other big waterfowl area, the 
Conneaut Lake outlet marsh where a 
550-acre low-level waterfowl lake was 
dedicated in 1954, and in other large 
waterfowl areas of the state as the 
program expands. 

Bob Latimer points out that the 
goose program is twofold. Its first aim 
was to offset heavy waterfowl gunning 
pressure at Pymatuning. An unusu- 
ally heavy bag of Canadian geese 
several years ago cut into the breed- 
ing population which had become 
well established around Pymatuning 
and the Conneaut Marsh. 

Second aim of the program is to 
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help establish new geese areas, Lat- 
imer reports. 

When the program began three 
years ago, the Game Commission 
purchased 34 Canadian geese as 
breeders. Obtaining the big birds 
and having the proper habitat was 
only the beginning. 

The geese must be three years old 
before they will mate and produce 
eggs—one of the reasons few states 
undertake the project as dividends 
are a long way off IF everything else 
goes right. 

Once a pair is mated, they remain 
mated for life unless one of the birds 
is lost by gunfire, predators or other 
natural means. Should a bird lose its 
mate, it may take another later but 
they often wait a year or more before 
selecting a new mate, according to 
Sickles. 

Also, the geese will not mate if 
they are at all closely related. For 
this reason, Commission personnel 
planned to sex the unmated birds at 
the refuge this summer, marking 
them as ganders or geese with colored 
leg bands. 





Since there are only some 26 mated 
pair in the 102 adult Canadas at the 
refuge now, some of the unmated 
birds may be traded with other states 
on the theory that they may take 
mates among the new stock thus ob. 
tained. 

In addition to the 34 birds pur. 
chased the first year, 27 more were 
bought in the second year. Others 
now in the refuge “flock’’ include 
crippled and injured birds, caught 
and cared for by Sickles and other dis- 
trict officials. These stayed on at their 
new home. 

Some 90 eggs, the first hatchings 
this spring, were taken to the nearby 
Western Game Farm near Cambrid 
Springs where they were hatched. 
The young goslings then journeyed 
to the Commission’s “duck farm” on 
Game Land 213 where they were 
placed under brooders for about a 
week. About 36 goslings were success- 
fully hatched and reared from these 
first eggs. 

Of the 55 eggs in the second hatch- 
ing, 45 goslings were successfully 
raised, making a total of over 70 


SPECIAL PENS for Canada Geese in Game Commission propagation program feature shore- 





line of Pymatuning Refuge. Here future goslings can take their first swimming lessons. 
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BOTH GANDER AND GOOSE stick by four-week-old goslings until they are on their own, 
swimming in pond and foraging for food. Over 70 young birds were raised here this spring. 


young birds reared this Spring. Sickles 
reports that the second clutches of 
eggs were hatched by their mothers 
at the Pymatuning refuge. 

Incubation, he notes, is a vital part 
of the program. And he’s convinced 
only special incubation equipment 
will beat the mother goose’s good 
hatching percentage. 

It’s notable that the 11 mated pair 
of Canadas held over from last year 
all laid two clutehes of eggs this year. 
Birds who mated this year laid only a 
single clutch of eggs. 

The eggs, slightly larger than ‘tur- 
key eggs, are laid in clutches varying 
from two to nine eggs. The average 
is about five eggs. 

This year special pens extending 
from the shore about 10 or 15 feet 
out into the water ‘were used. Goose 


and gander nest in these pens. When 


the eggs hatch, the family has swim- 
ming lessons in its own front yard. 

When nesting was “‘free’’ along the 
refuge shore a year ago, there were 
many fights among the birds for pre- 
ferred nesting spots. 

The ganders take a strong paternal 
hand in the rearing of the family, 
caring for the nest, protecting the 


young and sharing responsibilities 
with his mate. 

All 102 mature birds at the refuge 
are banded for identification. Mated 
pairs have special plastic bands, blue 
for females, red for males on one leg. 
An aluminum band on the other leg 
is numbered and through records ofh- 
cials can determine which birds are 
mated and what pens they occupied. 

Planted about the waterfowl! breed- 
ing area is some 15 acres of buck- 
wheat, about 30 acres of rye and 20 
acres of corn. The rye, in addition to 
the wheat mentioned earlier, provides 
excellent pasture for the breeding 
geese. 

But the crops are also for the big 
flocks that never fail to stop at the 
refuge on their way south each Fall. 

Last year there was 35 acres of rye, 
30 of corn and about 25 acres of 
buckwheat for the birds. Commission 
personnel knocked down about five 
acres of the low-eared corn to give the 
hungry visitors a start. Between 4,000 
and 5,000 geese, plus several thousand 
wild ducks, quickly moved in on that 
five-acre patch and in about four days 
had the patch picked clean. They got 
the idea in a hurry. 
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PGC Photo by Parlaman 


RED, WHITE AND BLUE add color to adult Canada Geese in this project. Here George 
Wenger, Chairman of Ohio Natural Resources Commission; H. L. Buchanan, vice-president 
of Pennsylvania Game Commission; and Bob Latimer, Waterfowl Coordinator, inspect new 


type of leg bands used to identify birds. 


In addition to field crops planted 
by the Game Commission, the Cana- 
das move in and out of the refuge 
(often just before and after shooting 
hours) to pasture on fields in the 
surrounding area. 

With its abundant waterways and 
food, the area is quite an attraction 
to the geese. And under the goose 
raising project, more birds are mak- 
ing it a favored breeding spot. 

To keep mated brood stock from 
flying, Sickles and his aids clip pinion 


wings from adult birds. Others are 
wing-clipped constantly. 

Sometime in the near future, leg 
bands will be put on the rapidly- 
growing goslings in preparation for 


their release. Still later, when the 
frost is on the ground and the winds 
have a touch of winter, the canny 
birds may rise just beyond the stalk- 
ing hunter or whistle over a dis- 
gruntled gunner who missed that 
split-second opportunity at his Can- 
ada—they can do it, too. 


GOOSE RAISING STARTS with the nest 
and so far it looks like Mother Goose has 
the best incubation equipment for the job. 
The eggs, slightly larger than turkey eggs, 
are laid in clutches varying from two to 
nine eggs, five on the average. 
Photo-Graphic Arts Photo 








Senst ys = Haunt 


By Bill Walsh 


RODE with Uncle Leo in the cab 

of the old pick-up truck. Every 
so often I peered through the rear 
window to see if the fox-hounds, Betsy 
and Belle, were still in the back. 

“Don’t worry about those dogs,” 
Uncle Leo said. “This isn’t their first 
hunt. They'll curl up in the straw 
until we stop.” 

But I kept looking back anyway, 
sometimes to check on the dogs and 
sometimes to watch the cloud of dust 
that whirled off the bumpy dirt road 
as we sped over it. It wasn’t the dogs’ 
first fox hunt—but it was mine and 
I'd been so excited about it I could 
hardly get to sleep the night before. 

In my mind's eye I pictured Belle 
hot on the heels of a fox, bringing 


it through the brush toward me. I saw 
myself raising the shotgun Uncle Leo 
had given me on my fourteenth birth- 
day a month before. I heard the 
boom as I pulled the trigger and saw 
the fox tumble to his death. Then 
Uncle Leo came up and patted me on 
the shoulder and told me what a good 
fox hunter I was—the very first time. 

Now everything was for real and 
we'd soon be hunting in earnest. 
Uncle Leo slammed on the brakes of 
the old truck and a huge cloud of 
dust swirled around us. 


“Here’s where you get out,” he told 
me. “This fox hunting business takes 
a little teamwork and I’m putting you 
on the first team.” He shut off the 
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engine and got out to instruct me. 

He took my cased shotgun out of 
the truck bed, removed the case, and 
handed me a handful of shells. It was 
a 20-gauge single shot gun. I loaded it 
as he had taught me to do, pointing 
it at the ground away from us, the 
truck, and the dogs. I snapped it shut 
and looked to be certain the “safe” 
was on. It was. 

“Now come over here with me,” 
Uncle Leo directed. He took me 
through a small patch of woods to a 
clearing that bordered one of his 
neighbors’ pastures. We stopped at 
the edge of the clearing by a stump 
that seemed to have been made just 
the right size to sit on while waiting 
for a fox to put in its appearance. 

“Here’s the best fox crossing in the 
country,” Uncle Leo told me. “I want 
you to sit here without moving, with- 
out fussing, without fidgeting, and 
without even breathing if you can get 
away with it. When Mr. Fox comes, 
he'll be hightailing it through here 
maybe a little bit in a hurry, depend- 
ing on how far behind the dogs are. 
But usually, he'll be about ten min- 
utes or so ahead of the dogs—so when 
you hear old Betsy and Belle for the 
first time, 


keep your eyes open.” 





ee, 


I promised I would. 


“Now I'm going around a couple 
of squares and put the dogs out. May 
take me an hour or so to get here 
but don’t you worry if I don’t show 
up right on time. I'll be here. And 
don’t forget to aim in front of the fox 
a little bit if he’s running. Are you 
sure you won't get lonesome?” 

“Lll be all right,” I answered. 

“That's a good boy,” he said. “Good 
luck!” 

With that he turned abruptly and 
left. In a minute I heard the roar of 
the engine as he jockeyed the truck 
down the road. In another minute— 
only silence. 

That is to say it seemed like silence 
at first. But as I listened, I heard a 
myriad of sounds. I began to catalog 
them, trying to-identify them. Surely 
the country in August was not a quiet 
place—though more peaceful than the 
blaring noise of the city. 

Far away a cowbell tinkled. From 
another direction a farm dog com- 
plained against the restrictions of his 
leash. A red squirrel chirred in a 
hemlock off to my right and I slowly 
turned my head to watch as he came 
out on a limb and scolded my pres- 
ence. He knew I was there all right. 
But if you sit still long enough in 
the woods, the squirrels will come out 
and play all around you. Hunters 
sometimes use that knowledge to 
shoot them. 


A woodpecker beat out a rapid tat- 
too on a dead chestnut stub nearby. 
Several times a woods mouse rustled 
the leaves at my feet as it scurried 
about -its businéss. These things 
helped pass the time away. 

A dozen times I thought I heard 
the voices of the dogs sifting through 
the alleyways of the woods, but it was 
always my imagination. But when the 
sound finally materialized there was 
no mistaking it. A shiver of expect- 
ancy shot through me. There is real 
music in the cry of a hound. I didn't 
realize that then as much as I do 
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now. Then it meant only that I might 
get a chance to shoot my first fox. 
Sure enough, I caught a stealthy 
movement in the underbrush beneath 
the hemlock limb where the squirrel 
had perched to scold me. The squirrel 
was gone now. But a bluejay had 
observed the fox and had set up a 
regular series of harsh cries as it 
flitted from one tree to another. 


In a moment the prey was in the 
clearing, a big, beautiful red-coated 
fox. It stopped for a moment, lifted 
one of its black-stockinged front feet, 
and looked back over its shoulder. 
It didn’t seem afraid. The dogs’ bawl- 
ing still came from far away. I over- 
came some of my excitement at see- 
ing the animal and slipped the “safe” 
off the gun, raising it to my cheek. 


But I had underestimated ‘the fox. 
He caught the motion out of the 
corner of his eye, wheeled in his 
tracks and sped for the edge of the 
clearing, resembling a red blur against 
the background of green leaves and 
brown woods floor. I fired, but even 
as I pulled the trigger I knew I had 
missed. The fox was out of sight now 
—and I had nothing to do but wait 
until Uncle Leo came up with the 
dogs who would follow the trail and 
find no dead fox. Dejected, I felt that 
I had failed myself, Uncle Leo, and 
the dogs. 

I inspected the area in which I had 
last seen the fox, hoping to find a bit 
of fur or a spot of blood or some 
evidence to prove that I had not com- 
pletely missed. But there was none. 

Finally the dogs came through, giv- 
ing me only a quick glance as they 


contined on the trail of the fox- 


Shortly after Uncle Leo appeared. 


“Well, where is he?” he grinned 
at me as he came up. “I heard you 
shoot.” 

I reached way down inside myself 
to find my courage and told him, “I 
missed.” I don’t know what I ex- 
pected him to say but it seemed to 
me that missing the fox was the worst 


thing I had ever done—or not done. 

Uncle Leo’s expression changed to 
one of concern, then he laughed. He 
put his arm around my shoulder. 
“Oh, that’s tough luck,” he said. “I’ve 
missed a few right in this same place 
myself. Saw one a way back when 
the dogs first jumped a pair of ’em.” 

“Why didn’t you shoot it,” I asked. 
Then for the first time noticed he 
wasn’t carrying his double barrel shot- 

un. 

“Heck, boy,” he laughed. “I haven’t 
had the gun out hunting for the past 
month or two. Don’t want to shoot 
‘em all. Wouln’t have any left to 
hunt, would I?” 

I felt a lot better about missing. 
But I asked him, “Aren’t we supposed 
to kill foxes because they eat rabbits 
and pheasants?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said, 
pulling at his chin. “Seems to be the 
reason I hunt foxes is to hear the 
hounds singing’ and to have some- 
place to go when the weather’s right 
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for being outdoors. I expect the Good 
Lord gave the fox an appetite for 
rabbits and foxes because it was the 
natural thing to do. And I don’t ever 
begrudge a piece of game to a fox 
that’s quick enough to catch it. Be- 
sides they eat mostly mice, anyway. 
And the occasional fox that gets to 
thievin’ chickens can be caught in a 
trap anytime.” 

“Never thought of it that way,” I 
admitted. 

“Most folks don’t,” Uncle Leo said 
looking far off into the sky at a 
circling hawk. “We've got such a 
strong spirit of competition in this 
country—which is all right in its place 
—that we get to feeling that anything 
that gets what we want in the woods 


foxes eat the pheasants, the pheasants 
eat the grasshoppers and other insects 
as well as the farmer’s grain, the in. 9 
sects eat the grain. What’s the difffer. 
ence?” He threw up his hands, “Who ~ 
cares? The only things I envy the fox 
are his swiftness and his cunning. I’m 
not mad at him!” 

Well, I forgot about missing the 
fox. We hunted again the next week | 
and I killed one, a young male with | 
a fine coat. I still have the tail I kept 
for a trophy. I've killed a lot of others 
since then. But sometimes, even when 
I have a loaded gun in my hands, 1° 
let one slip by in the underbrush, | 
apologizing to the dogs under my 
breath. And I think of Uncle Leo | 








is in competition against us. The and smile. 





STATE HIGHWAY MAP ANSWERS SPORTSMEN’S WISHES 


The new official.map of Pennsylvania, issued-for free distribution, will be 
highly acceptable to outdoors-minded people as well as motorists. The tip-off 
is on the cover on which are listed, under the name of Governor George M. 
Leader, the Department of Highways, the Department of Forests and Waters 
and the Game Commission. 

Opened out, the map, an innovation among road guides, carries in color 
combinations and shadings the locations of State Game Lands, State Game 
Farms, State Forest Lands, State parks and picnic areas, the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest, and State Fish Hatcheries. 


MARSH DAM DEVELOPMENTS 


The Game Commission’s small marsh program, inaugurated in March of 
1953, was devised principally to provide water and marsh areas suitable for 
wild waterfowl. A June report reveals that of numerous sites surveyed as 
possible impoundment areas some were eliminated because construction was 
not feasible or would be too costly. 

However, nine sites were selected. Four were on State Game Lands No. 28, 
Elk County, and five on adjoining Allegheny National Forest lands. Con- 
struction started in May, 1954. The four impoundments on State Game 
Lands and one on the National Forest were completed last year. This year 
work was started in May. Plans call for the completion of the four remaining 
dams, plus three others at least, in the same vicinity in 1955. Further surveys 
are being made to locate desirable sites in other sections of the state, especially 
in the northern part. 

The completed projects above-described are in addition to the 550-acre 
lake created. last summer in the Conneaut Marsh, on State Game Lands 
No. 213 in Crawford County. This impoundment was the result of excellent 
cooperation from the Department of Highways. 
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SKIN TUMORS are occasionally found on Pennsylvania deer. Non-malignant, they are 
usually not fatal but often interfere with vision, eating and breathing. 


a y oul Pp arasiles 
Of WH Apiwils 


By’ Roger M. Latham 


Chief, Wildlife Research Division 


VERY year Pennsylvania hunters 

4 and trappers take some kinds of 
game or furbearers which obviously 
have something wrong with them. A 
mink may be covered with ticks, or 
a cottontail crawling with fleas, or 
perhaps a flat-bodied fly leaves a 
grouse and crawls crab-like through 
the hunter’s hair. Or maybe the body 
cavity of his cottontail is full of little 
round blobs of some substance which 
looks like cooked tapioca. Or even 
worse, the flesh of a deer may be full 


of long, white threadworms. Some- 
times, you may find large, black wart- 
like tumors over the skin of your 
deer. So the letters come to Harris- 
burg asking “What's the matter with 
this animal I shot? Is it fit to eat? 
Can anything be done about it?” We 
hope this article will help to answer 
a lot of those letters, and provide 
some peace of mind for many hunters. 
Most of these diseases and ailments 
aren't really dangerous to humans so 
don’t throw away good meat until 
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you've studied the descriptions below. 


Cottontail Rabbits 


We may as well take the cotton- 
tail first since it’s our most popular 
game animal. This rabbit has more 
than his share of diseases and para- 
sites, but fortunately few of them in 
Pennsylvania are harmful to humans. 


Probably the condition which 
causes the greatest amount of concern 
and wasted rabbits is caused by in- 
festations of the dog tapeworm (Cysti- 
cereus pisiformes). Four out of five 
rabbits may have larvae (the im- 
mature worm) in the body cavity. 
The hunter sees them as many white, 
shiny bladders (cooked tapioca or 
frog egg effect) among the intestines 
and imbedded in the liver. The rabbit 
picks up the tapeworm eggs on grass 
or other vegetation which has been 
contaminated by the feces of dogs. 
Of course, this can happen only if 
the dog has one or more adult tape- 
worms itself. 


The eggs hatch in the digestive 
tract of the rabbit and the tiny larvae 
bore through the walls of the intes- 
tines and into the body cavity and 
remain in a resting state. The cotton- 
tail is merely an intermediate host of 
this tapeworm, and is ordinarily not 
seriously affected by its presence. The 
larvae do not enter the muscles and 
in no way spoil the animal for human 
food. Merely by washing the meat 
well, all traces of this parasite can be 
removed. 

However, it may be different with 
your dog. If you are careless and let 
him eat the liver or intestines, some 
of these larvae may develop into the 
mature tapeworms. These long, white, 
segmented worms will likely cause 
your dog to become thin and un- 
thrifty, and treatment will be re- 
quired to get rid of the unwelcome 
boarders. And in the meantime your 
dog will spread tapeworm eggs to in- 
fest more rabbits. 


COMMON IN COTTONTAILS is the dog tapeworm. This is the liver of a rabbit infested 
with these parasites. White arrows indicate the bladder encased tapeworm larvae; black 
arrows show white scars left by migrating larvae. 








Photo Courtesy N. Y. State Cons. Dept. 
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Photo Courtesy N. Y. State Cons. Dept. 


RARELY FOUND IN PENNSYLVANIA RABBITS, but the cottontail disease most danger- 
ous to humans, is tularemia. Here is how the liver of an infected rabbit appears. It is 
usually covered with hundreds of tiny white spots, pin-head in size. 


Even as late as November, a fair 
number of the cottontails shot may 
have good-sized lumps under the skin, 
particularly around the neck region. 
Inside these lumps can be found a 
black, segmented worm covered with 
tiny bristles. It will be about an inch 
long and five-eighths of an inch wide. 
This is the rabbit bot fly larvae 
(Cuterebra cuniculi) commonly called 
warble or grub. Later it will drop to 
the ground, go into the resting stage 
(pupate), and hatch into an adult fly 
in the spring. The adult fly will com- 
plete the cycle by laying her eggs on 
the hair of the rabbit. 

Sometimes the warbles have already 
left the rabbit by the time it is killed 
by the hunter, and only the empty 
pockets remain. These occasionally 
get infected and may contain some 
pus. At any rate, these do not affect 
the eating qualities of the rabbit and 
will be removed when the animal is 
skinned. Sometimes it may be neces- 
Sary to cut away a bit of flesh im- 


mediately beneath one of these bot 
pockets. 

Although of comparatively rare 
occurrence, the cottontail disease most 
dangerous to humans is tularemia, 
caused by the bacteria Pasteurella 
tularensis. Few Pennsylvania rabbits 
appear to be infected, but, neverthe- 
less, it is a potential threat to any- 
one who handles these animals. A few 
human cases are reported every year, 
and some of these can be traced to 
hunting season kills. 

Whereas a rabbit’s liver with tape- 
worm larvae imbedded in it will have 
a few large white spots, the liver of 
a cottontail with tularemia will 
usually be covered with hundreds of 
tiny white spots of pin-head size. An 
infected animal is also likely to be 
sick and weak and may not run 
readily. It may even stagger and fall 
over once it starts to run. Rabbits 
which behave in this manner should 
not be handled, but should be buried 
by the hunter. 
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If a hunter should find one with a 
liver covered with very thin white or 
gray spots, he should discard it and 
very carefully wash and disinfect his 
hands. For the man who wishes to 
take no chances, rubber gloves can be 
worn for cleaning his kill. 


Rocky Mountain spotted fever is 
another disease which has been found 
in eastern cottontails. This is usually 
transmitted to humans by the bite of 
a woodtick which has fed upon an 
infected rabbit or other animal. Most 
ticks leave our Pennsylvania rabbits 
by late spring, so that there is little 
chance that a human could be in- 
fected in the hunting season in this 
manner. 


Although there are many other mis- 
cellaneous diseases and parasites of 
cottontails, including fleas and ticks, 
only one other will be described. 
Rabbits which have soft, pinkish 
warts or tumors on their feet and 
faces probably have Shope’s fibroma. 
This is a virus disease, spread by 
mosquitos and perhaps mites and 
ticks, which is very closely related to 
the virus of myxomatosis—the disease 
which has been so effective in the 
control of the European rabbit in 
Australia and which has _ spread 
through rabbits in western Europe 
just recently. Rabbits with Shope’s 
fibroma are good for food and should 
not be discarded. 


White-tailed Deer 


The next most popular game 
animal in Pennsylvania is probably 
the deer. It seems to have fewer 
troubles than the cottontail, but it 
still has plenty. At the present time, 
Pennsylvania deer are not known to 
carry any diseases harmful to humans. 
In fact, deer diseases appear to be re- 
latively unimportant in this state, 
and, outside a few mysterious and 
unexplained deaths, there have been 
no serious losses. Western and south- 
ern deer do not fare so well. 


But our deer have their share of 
parasites. Just within the past two 


years, an occasional deer has been 
shot with threadworms (Wehrdik- 
mansi cervipedis) distributed through 
the muscle tissues of the body. This 
worm, about three to five inches lon 
and threadlike, may be found by the 
hundreds in the meat. If well cooked, 
the meat is probably harmless, but a 
badly infested piece would hardly be 
appetizing. This parasite is probably 
carried to the deer by the bite of one 
of the small black flies. 

A parasite which seems to be the 
cause of some mortality in deer, 
especially in combination with poor 
physical condition resulting from mal- 
nutrition in late winter, is the nasal 
bot fly, (Cephenomyia phobifer). The 
adult flies fly into the nostrils of the 
deer during the summer and lay their 
eggs. The eggs hatch and the tiny 
larvae move back into the nasal pas- 
sages where they feed upon mucous. 
By spring they have grown to an inch 
or more in length and are yellowish 
to buff in color. They then are 
sneezed out of the passages, pupate 
in the ground, and hatch into adult 
flies in a month or two. 


Although common, few hunters see 
these grubs because they are still 
small in December and because it is 
necessary to chop the head open to 
find them. 

Skin tumors quite similar to 
Shope’s fibroma in cottontails are 
found on deer. Sometimes these black 
to dark gray masses may be as big as 
a basketball and can be found on 
nearly any part of the body. Quite a 
few deer have been killed where the 
entire face and head was covered 
with these tumors of various sizes. 
Usually they are not fatal in them- 
selves, but these growths often do 
interfere with vision, eating, and 
breathing. The tumors may be of two 
kinds—papilloma and fibroma, neither 
of which is ordinarily malignant. 

A new external parasite found on 
both deer and elk has appeared with- 
in the past few years. It has been 
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tentatively identified as the European 
ked fly (Lipoptena sp.). This wing- 
less fly resembles the lousefly of 
grouse, hawks, and owls somewhat 
and is closely related to it. In early 
fall in northcentral Pennsylvania this 
parasite will be flying around in large 
numbers and will light on hunters 
and even bite. When these winged 
forms. light on a deer or elk, they 
promptly kick off their wings and bur- 
row into the hair for a long stay. 





Bears 


While we are on big game animals, 
we may as well mention the bear. It 
seems to have few noticeable diseases 
or parasites, but one can be seriously 
dangerous to humans. A case of trich- 
inosis was reported following this past 
bear season in Pennsylvania which 
was believed to have resulted from 
the victim eating improperly cooked 
bear meat. The embryos of the Trich- 
inella spiralis worm are found in the 
form of tiny cysts in the muscle tissue 
of infested animals, particularly hogs. 
When this meat is not cooked 
thoroughly, some of these living or- 
ganisms may survive and cause severe 
illness or death to the person eating 
it. Don’t eat your bear steaks rare! 


Raccoons 


Within the past several years, an 
irregular epidemic has struck the 
raccoons in this State. There has‘been 
a pronounced die-off in several re- 
gions, but so far it has not been 
sufficiently severe to create a notice- 
able scarcity in most areas. The 
affected raccoons may be found al- 
most anywhere in the daytime. Most 
of them seem to have lost their fear 
of humans or are too ill to care. Quite 
often they will sit or lie on the 
ground, shivering and shaking, and 
appear to be too weak to run away. 
Living and dead specimens taken to 
laboratories here in the East have 


shown distemper in many cases, and 
virus jaundice and Leptospirosis in 
others. So far, it has not been deter- 
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MANGE IN RED FOXES is caused by tiny 
mites which get in and on the skin. Young 
foxes are particularly susceptible to this 
disease. 


mined which of the above diseases is 
most prevalent in our present epi- 
demic. 


Foxes 

Rabies is the most spectacular dis- 
ease among the foxes and pecularily 
enough, the grays seem to be much 
more susceptible than the reds. Rabies 
is by no means confined to foxes, but 
occurs in humans  (hydrophobia), 
cattle, dogs, horses, cats, skunks, rac- 
coons, bats, and many others includ- 
ing poultry. Rabies is caused by a 
virus which cannot pass through un- 
broken skin or mucous membrane and 
will not penetrate a wound more than 
twenty-four hours old. Infection is 
usually passed from one animal to 
another or from an animal to a 
human through biting. Infection is 
passed only if the bite is deep enough 
to reach nerve tissue. The virus grows 
only in nervous tissue but does enter 
the mouth of an infected animal by 
means of the saliva. The saliva is the 
means of transmitting the virus when 
the animal bites. 


There is no known cure for rabies 
once symptoms develop. The Pasteur 
treatment acts as a preventive meas- 
uie if the series of injections are taken 
within a short time after exposure. 
This treatment must be given when- 
ever there is the slightest proof that a 
human has been bitten by a rabid 
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animal. Positive immunization against 
rabies can be administered in a single 
dose for dogs, and all dog owners in 
areas where rabies is reported should 
have their dog immunized. 

Foxes, when rabid, lose their fear 
of humans and dogs will attack and 
bite nearly any living thing. Losses in 
cattle and horses bitten by rabid foxes 
are often high. In the later stages, 
foxes will stagger and fall over on the 
ground, and finally death from 
paralysis will occur. 

Mange is the other important ail- 
ment of foxes in Pennsylvania. This 
is caused by tiny mites (Sarcoptes 
scabiei vulpis) which get in and on 
the skin. The constant irritation 
causes a flow of serum and blood 
which forms large scabs on the body 
surface. A fox with advanced mange 
will be practically hairless, and be 
very scabby over the head, legs, and 
tail. Oftentimes the tail and ears may 
be completely obscured by these large, 
rough deposits, and the fleshy part 
of the tail may be nearly twice normal 
size. 

Unlike rabies which is most preva- 
lent in gray foxes, mange attacks the 
red fox almost exclusively. Rarely is 
a mangy gray fox reported, and then 
there is some doubt as to- whether 
the condition might be a form of 
eczema or some other skin irritation. 
In Pennsylvania the incidence of 
mange seems to be related to the 
number of foxes—the more foxes the 
greater number of mange cases. 
Young foxes are particularly sus- 
ceptible to mange, and usually all 
pups living in an infested den will 
die at an early age. Older foxes will 
become so weak from the condition 
that they are often forced to turn to 
barnyard fowl for food because they 
can no longer catch their normal wild 
prey. Thus, many are killed with a 
convenient shovel, pitch fork or other 
farm tool by the farmer when the 
sick animal is attempting to catch a 
chicken or duck. 


—.. 


Fox hunting clubs sometimes fumi- 
gate or destroy dens known to be in. 
fested with mange mite. 


Once in a long while, a trapper or 
hunter takes a fox which has peculiar 
looking fur. It is composed entirely 
of the short, wooly underfur and lacks 
completely any of the long guard 
hairs which give the pelt color and 
lustre. These are known as samson 
foxes and the condition is believed 
to be hereditary in nature. They are 
usually less capable of catching wild 
prey than normal foxes, and will 
often come to the vicinity of the barn- 
yard to live. Here they take easily 
caught poultry and scavenge on any 
carrion or waste food which might 
be a by-product of the farm. Recently 
ideas have been advanced as to other 
possible causes of this wooliness: para- 
sitic worms in the alimentary canal; 
poisoning in the embryonic stage; 
degeneration of the endocrine glands; 
or a lack of certain amino-acids as a 
result of a vegetable diet. 


Beavers and Muskrats 


Muskrats are subject to periodic 
decimation from one disease or an- 
other. Little work has been done in 
this state on this problem, but it 
appears that a bacterial disease known 
as Errington’s disease is mainly re- 
sponsible for this mortality. Large 
numbers of dead muskrats have been 
found in some sections of the State 
during the past few years. 

In parts of Canada and certain mid- 
western and western states, tularemi 
has been found to be the cause of 
widespread destruction among beav- 
ers. This large furbearer was con- 
sidered to be comparatively disease- 
free until recent years. A few unex- 
plained beaver deaths in Pennsylvania 
had certain indications that tularemia 
might have been the cause. Muskrats 
and rabbits are also vulnerable to 
this disease. 


Minks 
One of the few ailments affecting 
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DISEASE CONTROL for blackhead in wild turkeys has been started on experimental basis 
by Game Commission. Here technicians remove caeca of young turkey poults raised at 





Commission's wild turkey farm. Operations doesn’t injure birds nor interfere later with 


normal habits. 


minks is parasitism by ticks. These 
flat-bodied, white to gray pests are 
sometimes found on these animals by 
the hundreds. They cut off the long 
guard hairs and leave patches of 
short underfur which ruins the value 
of the pelt. Even the skin side of the 
pelt may be marked with many tiny 
black spots where the tick had buried 
its head-parts in the skin. A mink 
thus infested is known as a “cotton 
mink” to the fur trade and is nearly 
valueless. 

Wild game birds also have their 
share of diseases and parasites. Some 
of these cause considerable mortality, 
and may seriously affect the hunter’s 
bag in some cases. 


Wild Turkey 

The outstanding wild turkey dis- 
ease is called blackhead or enterohe- 
patitis and is caused by the protozoa 
(Histomonas meleagridis), a micro- 
scopic animal. The turkey picks up 
the germ by eating food or soil con- 
taminated by the droppings from 
other turkeys or domestic poultry 


which already have the disease. Regu- 
larly these tiny protozoa are passed 
inside the eggs of cecal worms and 
with this protection they may con- 
tinue to be a source of infection in 
the soil for months or even years. 
The centers of infection are the two 
caeca which are attached to the in- 
testine and are sometimes called the 
“blind pouches.” This is also the 
home of the cecal worm, and there 
seems to be a close association be- 
tween the presence of these worms 
and infection with blackhead. 

The diseased bird will become 
emaciated, droop its wings almost to 
the ground, and walk with a stagger- 
ing gait in the final stages. When 
opened, the liver will usually be 
covered with several white to yellow- 
ish lesions. The caeca will be en- 
larged, inflamed, and filled with a 
cheesy core. The. droppings are a 
sulphur yellow. 

Light to moderate losses from 
blackhead are known to occur both 
in the wild birds and in newly re- 
leased game farm stock. Infection in 
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the wild often comes from the turkeys 
feeding in farm fields. There they 
may use the same grounds occupied 
by chickens or other domestic poul- 
try or feed through fields fertilized 
with chicken manure. At the present 
time, the Game Commission is con- 
ducting experiments directed toward 
controlling this disease. 


Wild Ducks 

Botulism is a condition encountered 
almost every year in Pennsylvania 
waterfowl. Usually the outbreak is 
restricted to a single pond or portion 
of a stream but sometimes a good 
number of ducks may die. Botulism 
is caused by a poison produced by a 
bacteria, usually Clostridium botu- 
lintum, found in decaying animal or 
vegetable matter. The bacteria them- 
selves are not harmful, but the toxin 
they produce is exceedingly powerful. 


When water is polluted with carrion 
or rotting vegetation, or the ducks 
feed upon rotted meat, the symptoms 
may develop. The birds become weak 
and lose their ability to walk; also the 
head hangs to the ground giving rise 
to the common name “limberneck.” 
About the only thing to do once 
birds begin to die is to remove the 
pollution or livetrap and move the 
ducks. 

The second duck and goose ailment 
which might be encountered occa- 
sionally in Pennsylvania is lead poi- 
soning. Many hunters believe that 
this is caused by lead shot embedded 
in the muscles or internals of the 
duck, but actually it comes from these 
waterfowl eating the lead shot. Over 
marsh areas where many thousands 
of shotgun shells may be fired at 
ducks, the mud at the bottom will 


LIMBERNECK DUCKS are quite often found in Pennsylvania. More accurately called 
“botulism,” the disease-is caused by a poison produced in decaying animal or vegetable 


matter associated with stagnant waters. 
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contain many millions of lead shot. 
These are scooped up by the ducks 
when feeding, and a very few may 
cause death. 


Doves 

Particularly in the South, but also 
in Pennsylvania, many doves die of a 
disease known as trichomoniasis. This 
is caused by microscopic protozoa 
called Trichomonas columbidae. Also 
called “‘roup” and “frounce” it may 
occur in hawks, chickens, turkeys, 
pigeons, and other birds. ‘The disease 
is spread from adult to young when 
the parent bird feeds the nestlings 
the “pigeon milk” from her crop. It 
is passed from one adult to another 
when a large number of birds use 
the same feeding or watering areas. 

A diseased dove in the later stages 
has a mass of yellowish, cheesy ma- 
terial in its mouth, throat, sinuses, 
and crop. Inside its body cavity will 
be found more of these caseous les- 
ions, sometimes called “yellow but- 
tons.” A number of deaths from this 
cause have been recorded for Penn- 
sylvania during the past two or three 
years. 


Ruffed Grouse 

The “crash” of grouse populations 
during the ten-year cycle of this bird 
has been attributed to various dis- 
eases and parasites by different in- 
vestigators, There appears to be little 
foundation to support this theory. 
While it is possible that disease may 
be responsible for shortening the final 
hours of an individual bird, the 
really important question concerns 
the force or forces which cause the 
grouse to become more susceptible 
to the diseases or parasites or which 
cause the disease organisms or para- 
sites to become more virulent, more 
active, or more abundant at one time 
than at another time. 

The louse fly (Lynchia americana) 


is a common parasite found on 


grouse, owls, hawks, and sometimes 
other birds. This parasite is about 
one-half inch long, and has a flattened 
brownish to grayish body. This is a 
true fly adapted to a parasitic life. 
Because they leave the body of the 
frouse almost immediately upon 
death, the hunter may find these flies 
lighting upon his head or neck and 
crawling crablike over his skin. They 
will not stay on a human, but they 
may annoy the hunter by returning 
several times if not killed. “Slapping”’ 
does not dismay these tough-bodied 
insects in the least. 

Many, many more irregular and 
incidental diseases and _ parasites 
could be mentioned and described 
for various other game birds and 
the mammals, too. Bobwhites, pheas- 
ants, wild turkeys and other birds 
reared at game farms are subject to 
many diseases not usually encountered 
in the wild, at least not in epidemic 
form. On the game farms, nearly 
constant medication is necessary to be 
successful in propagation. 

In different parts of the country, 
or sometimes in different parts of the 
same state, there may exist strains of 
viruses, bacteria, or protozoa which 
are more virulent or more infective 
than strains found in other areas. 
Sometimes a native game animal can 
build up an immunity to a particular 
strain of disease germ through many 
generations, but will be susceptible 
to another strain of the same germ. 
This has been demonstrated in hu- 
mans over and over again for many 
different ailments. Influenza is a not- 
able example. 

Because of this, the introduction of 
game animals from other areas is al- 
ways fraught with the danger that 
they may bring along some new dis- 
ease, or new strain of an old disease, 
and create havoc among the native 
birds or mammals. 
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LONG the headwaters of Kettle 
Creek the long beech ridges, 
laurel thickets and dense stands of 
hemlock make what must be a near 
aradise for the bears. It has been 
home to the black bruins since the 
first settlers hacked their farms out 
of this wilderness, then known as the 
Black Forest. Claw marks scar the 
trunks of hundreds of beech trees 
where hungry bears have climbed uP 
to shake down beechnuts. Althoug 
far less plentiful than in former years 
a good many bears still call it home. 
It was in one of these heavily 
timbered valleys known as Billings 
Branch that I had one of many in- 
teresting experiences with bears. I had 
been hunting squirrels but it was a 
dark dreary day and the squirrels 
were not moving. As I was plodding 
along upstream heading for my car, 
I came to a tiny clearing on the 
south bank of the stream. There was 
no cover but frost-killed grass and 
weeds and one lone hemlock tree. As 
I swung up into the clearing, a grouse 
pitched out of the tree in a down- 
ward swoop and in my haste I made 
a complete miss. The blast of the old 


single-barrel 12 gauge in the silence: 


of that remote valley was enough to 
wake the dead. It sounded like a can- 
non going off! 

I reloaded and waited a few min- 
utes’ hoping another grouse might 
give me a chance to bolster my de- 
flated ego. Nothing, happened. I 
started on up the hillside and had 
barely taken a half-dozen steps when 
a cub got up a few yards ahead. He 
stretched and yawned lazily but didn’t 
bother to even look my way. I 
thought, ‘Well, the old lady must not 
be far away.” Just then she raised her 
head from where she lay curled up 
in a little hollow less than twenty 
yards in front of me. 


Another cub got up six feet to the 
right of her. Still the old girl lay 
there. Just beyond her a yearling ma- 


terialized out of the grass and stood 
looking intently toward an old log 
just back of the first cub. I thought, 
“What goes on? Must be the old 
lady has been shot and can’t get up.” 
I stood there and watched her a long 
time but could see nothing wrong with 
her. At last she got slowly to her feet, 
looked reproachfully at me as if to 
say, “We'll make room for you this 
time but don’t let it happen again,” 
and the whole troop started for the 
woods. But wait! Here came another 
yearling stumbling sleepily from be- 
hind the old log to join the others 
in a dignified exit into the timber. 

It has been said that not enough 
is known about black bears so that 
one can say definitely whether they 
have cubs every year or only every 
two years. I don’t know either but 
after that experience I can make a 
little better guess. 

One clear cold December day I was 
snowshoeing down the backbone of 
a ridge and came upon the tracks of 
a big bear going the same way. For 
lack of anything better to do, I fol- 
lowed him to see if I could learn any- 
thing new. What I learned was 
plenty. 

He soon turned abruptly to the 
right and went straight down the 
south slope a couple hundred feet. 
Here he stopped and tramped around 
in a small circle like he was looking 
for something. Not finding it he re- 
traced his steps back to the original 
line of travel. After a bit he again 
turned and went down the sunny side 
of the hill about the same distance he 
had before. This time he found what 
he was looking for. It was a cradle- 
knoll with a nice deep depression 
back of it—a made-to-order place for 
a bed. But the snow was deep and 
cold and contrary to general belief 
a bear is pretty thinly furred on his 
underparts, even in winter. 


A few feet below the cradle-knoll 
was the burned-out shell of an old 
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pine stump. He went down and broke 
off a slab of that dry pine roughly 
a foot and a half by two feet and 
brought it up and laid it crosswise 
in the depression. Then he got an- 
other slab and placed it beside the 
first one. The next piece was a little 
too sound and wouldn't break off but 
he left his teeth-marks in it where he 
gave it a good try. A little farther 
around was one he could get. He 
brought it up and put it beside the 
others. He now had a good dry place 
to lie down, good enough that is for 
most bears but our hero was no 
ordinary bear. Over to the right a few 
yards was a thicket of beech brush 
with the dry leaves still hanging on. 
He went over and stripped off mouth- 
fuls of these dry leaves and covered 
the pine slabs. He made so many 
trips he had a good path where he 
traveled back and forth. 


When it was all fixed up to suit 
him, he lay down for a much-needed 
snooze. But the fates were against 
him. Before he was fairly settled he 
saw me coming and had to get out 
of there. He walked over to the left 
into a small patch of laurel where he 
was out of my sight and there he 
stood within forty feet of me while I 
was making a thorough survey of the 
whole amazing project. I suppose he 
thought I would go on down the hill 
and let him go back to bed—but no 
such luck. When I went on I took his 
track again and as I went in one side 
of the laurel patch he went out the 
other, loping down the mountain and 
across the valley. 

Bears don’t like me. I’m always 
disturbing their domestic tranquility. 
I suppose building a bed like that 
comes under the heading of instinct 
but all the evidence here showed that 
he remembered that place. He had 
probably noticed it some time in his 
travels and figured it would be a 





good place if he ever got caught in 
deep snows. 

When animals do the same thing 
in the same way for a thousand gen- 
erations it gets to be instinct. Humans 
build their houses with peaked roofs 
to shed rain and snow. I can imagine 
a bear telling her cubs, “That's pure 
instinct—no reasoning power at all.” 

When bears get to killing sheep or 
destroying beehives we have to tra 
them and move them far back in the 
mountains away from temptation. For 
this purpose we use box traps with a 
door in one end that slides up and 
down in iron channels and drops into 
a similar channel at the bottom. 


When I built my trap, I drilled a 
small hole near the bottom of the 
door so when it was raised up the 
trip-rod could be inserted into this 
hole to hold it open. As an extra 
precaution I bushed this hole with a 
small piece of iron pipe driven in 
tight and flush with the inside of the 
door. One bear I caught must have 
known the details of construction as 
well as I did. He knew that tiny hole 
was the key to his freedom and he 
went to work on that one weakness. 
After a great amount of effort, as 
evidenced by the claw marks around 
the hole, he was able to get the tip 
of one claw into the hole. He had to 
wor kwith his paw turned half around 
and apply pressure away from him 
and upward, something surely no 
bear had ever been called.on to do 
before. After he lifted the heavy door 
out of the channel he had to use his 
other paw to push it on up. 

It’s a wonder he didn’t leave a note 
razzing me for trying to hold a bear 
in a trap like that.’ 


I don’t know yet how he knew 
enough to get out but after forty years 
of living with ’em, I won't be sur- 
prised at what happens next—and no 
telling when it might be. 
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Gray Foxes Are Not Welcome 
Dear Sir: 

From time to time, this old idea 
crops up that gray foxes are being 
introduced into southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania by members of organized fox- 
hunting clubs. I can assure you that 
if, as the bounty figures for May indi- 
cate, gray foxes do outnumber red 
foxes in this section, no group of 
people regret this more than do the 
mounted foxhunters. The last thing 
they would do would be to endeavor 
to increase the number of gray foxes 
in their hunting areas. 

Some of the reasons why mounted 
foxhunters have no use for gray foxes 
are: 


1. They are more pugnacious than 
the red fox and tend to drive the red 
foxes out of any given section in 
which they live. 


2. They are a nuisance to hunt with 
foxhounds. They circle interminably 
amid brush and briars and are loath 
to leave the protection of such cover. 
I can’t say that I blame them much 
for this since any good pack of fox- 
hounds on a fair scenting day can 
run one down in a half mile if he 
takes to the open country. If hounds 
persist to hunt-in cover, he will go 
to earth or climb a tree. In fact, he 
is likely to do this the moment he 
knows that hounds have entered the 
cover to hunt for him. You will 
readily see that a field of mounted 
foxhunters who are out for a gallop 
across country can get no pleasure 
at all from such a hunt. The pursuit 
of a gray fox is more like a rat hunt 
than a fox hunt. 


3. Last, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, a gray fox frequently spoils a 
good straightaway run which a pack 
of hounds may be having after a red 


fox. While the pack is in pursuit of 
the red, a gray may jump up out of 
a thicket right in front of them and 
the pack will be carried off the line 
of the red fox and become involved 
in a hassle as above described. By the 
time the huntsman can collect them, 
the scent of the red fox has faded 
away. 
Sincerely yours, 
GILBERT MATHER 
Philadelphia 


Red Fox—Red Face 
Dear Editor: 

‘The photograph that appeared on 
page 60 of your July issue and the 
caption stating that the State Trooper 
is holding a “red” fox brings up a 
matter that I think should be clarified 
for Pennsylvania sportsmen ~ and 
others. 

Of course this is not a red fox—it 
is a typical gray. The red fox has 
black markings down its legs and a 
white tip on the end of its tail, re- 
gardless of whether he is a cross fox 
or a black fox (which are just varia- 
tions of the red color). The gray has 
orange markings down its legs and 
throats which seem to fool people and 
make them think that the gray is a 
red. The two species hate each other 
and do not ever cross in the natural 
state as far as I know. If given an 
opportunity, the grays kill the reds. 

The grays, of course, are the natural 
wild fox of eastern Pennsylvania; the 
reds for the most part having origin- 
ally been imported from England for 
sporting purposes. Therefore, the east- 
ern Pennsylvania red fox is different 
from the American red fox. On my 
own farm at Bethayres, I now have a 
number of grays who have run out 
the reds. Unlike the reds, they are as 
bad as cats at raiding the garbage pail 
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at night. The red is much more shy 
and much less apt to come near the 
chicken coop. The grays that I have 
hunted for the last fifty years from 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey all the 
way down to Flcrida are not much 
good for sporting purposes. They 
circle like a rabbit and climb trees 
or run into holes all too quickly. 
Sincerely yours, 
JosEpH W. LipPINcoTT 
Philadelphia 


Tragedy of the Wild 
Dear Editor: 

Enclosed please find pictures which 
I took during the month of Novem- 
ber, 1954 in the Mix Run section of 
Elk County. 

There were several aspen trees in 
this particular area and about five 
small beaver dams. The aspens were 
tied together at their tops with grape 
vines and were located on a steep 
hill about 50 yards from the larger 
dam. 

By reconstructing the _ incident 
which led to these pictures, it ap- 
peared to me that a beaver had 
partly cut the tree and then left 
it to be felled by the wind, a com- 
practice with beavers. The 
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grape vines would not permit the 
tree to fall, however, and I assume 
the beaver returned the following 
night and decided the tree would re. 
quire a complete cut. 

As the beaver cut at the tree, the 
animal evidently made the cut all 
the way through. As the top slipped 
off the pointed base section, it struck 
the beaver in the chest, knocking 
him to the ground on his back. The 
point of the top section pinned the 
beaver there and held it securely. On 
the left side of the beaver, the 
ground was dug about a foot into 
the hill where the trapped animal 
had struggled in an attempt to get 
free. 

I examined the beaver closely and 
could find no marks other than a 
bruise on its foot. Here is one of 
the pitiful happenings in the out- 
doors dealing with wildlife’s eternal 
struggle for existence. I am convinced 
this beaver finally starved to death. 
What a pity that one of its helpers 
did not find him and assist in releas- 
ing the valuable and interesting fur- 
bearer from its self-made trap. 

Sincerely, 

L. L. Logan 

District Game Protector 
St. Marys 
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A Sportsman’s Guide To . . 





Cooke " ty 


Fifty-third In a Series 





Note: This center sheet may be re- 
moved without damaging the magazine 
by loosening the two center staples. 





Land Area 
Carbon County contains 260,032 
acres of which 204,941 acres are forest 
land. Publicly owned land totals 39,- 
660 acres including 24,869 acres of 
State Game Lands. 


Topography 

The Lehigh River, which about 
equally divides the county, was im- 
proved after 1818 to make it navi- 
gable. This was done by means of 
dams which artificially raised the 
water level of the river to permit use 
of barges and arks. Because of some 
splendid, rugged mountain scenery 
the area around Mauch Chunk (now 
named.Jim Thorpe) has been called 
“The Switzerland of America.” 


Transportation 

Railroad transportation is  fur- 
nished by the Lehigh Valley, the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, and the 
Lehigh & New England lines. U. S. 
Routes 209 and 309 traverse the 
county, which has 253 miles of im- 
proved State highways. 


District Game Protectors 
District Game Protector Duane E. 
Lettie, 127 Carbon Street, Weatherly 
(Phone: 3397) is assigned to the fol- 
lowing townships: Banks, Ausanne, 
Lehigh, Packer, Mauch Chunk, Ma- 
honing. 


District Game Protector William E. 
Fulmer, 327 Mahoning Street, Le- 
highton (Phone: 306M) is assigned 
to the following townships: Penn 
Forest, Franklin, ‘Towamensing, 
Lower Towamensing. 


Fish Warden 
Fish Warden Paul F. O’Brien, 1105 
Center Street, Jim Thorpe, is assigned 
to this county by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission. 


Agriculture 
Carbon county has only about 700 
farms, but diversified farming is 
highly productive. Principal agricul- 
tural products include dairy products, 
potatoes, hay and grains. 


Industry 

Manufacture of metal and metal 
products is the leading industry. Min- 
ing is in second place with six major 
anthracite mines in the county. Chief 
products include ferro alloys, zinc 
smelting and refining, anthracite. 
women’s and children’s clothing, silk 
and rayon yarns and threads. 


History 
Carbon county was named for its 
principal product and was formed on 
March 13, 1843 from parts of North- 
ampton and Monroe counties. The 
name, derived from the large anthra- 
cite coal deposits, was most appro- 
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priate since the first discovery of this 
mineral in the Lehigh Valley was in 
the present county limits. The earliest 
settlers were Moravian missionaries 
who founded a settlement called 
Gnadenhutten near the junction of 
Mahoning Creek and the Lehigh 
River in 1746. The famous Warrior's 
Path from southeastern Pennsylvania 
to the Wyoming Valley passed 
through .this point. Several of the 
missionaries were massacred by 
French-inspired Indians in 1755 and 
at the request of Benjamin Franklin, 
Fort Allen was erected opposite the 
settlement. 

Mauch Chunk (now called Jim 
Thorpe), an Indian name meaning 
“bear mountain,” was first settled in 
1815 when much of the present 
county was still a virtual wilderness. 
The development of the county was 
due to the rise of the anthracite coal 
industry and to lumbering. In 1818 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
pany was first organized and it was 
this company which not only opened 
up the area to transportation by 
means of canals and later railroads 
but also developed the rich coal de- 
posits and made them a source of 
wealth to the people. One of the first 
railroads built in America was the 
Mauch Chunk railroad built to con- 
nect the Summit Hill mines with the 
Lehigh River. Nine miles in length, 
it was constructed with wooden rails 
strapped with iron and operated by 
gravity on the descent. Mules re- 
turned the cars to the mine until 1844 
when a switchback using inclined 
planes was adopted. Until it was 
abandoned recently, this railroad was 
one of the scenic attractions of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Most historians claim Philip Ginter 
discovered anthracite coal under the 
roots of a fallen tree about nine miles 
west of Mauch Chunk in 1791, the 
present site of Summit Hill. 





Recreation—Fishing 
Fishing waters (name of stream 
or lake, fish stocked by the Pennsyl- 
vania Fish Commission, location and — 
length or area of stocked waters) in- — 
clude: 

TROUT: Aquashicola Creek, 
Palmerton, Rt. 309, 7 mi.; Big Bear 
Creek, Jim Thorpe, Rt. 209, 3 mi, 
Buckwa Creek, Little Gap, Rt. 904, 
3 mi.; Drake Creek, Christmans, Rt. 
903, 2 mi.; Hayes Creek, White 
Haven, Rt. 940, 3 mi.; Hickory Run, 
White Haven, Rt. 940, 4 mi.; Hunter 
Creek, Little Gap, Rt. 309, 4 mi; 
James Run, Nesquehoning, Rt. 209, 3 
mi.; Lesley Run, Weatherly, Rt. 193, 
5 mi.; Lizzard Creek, Bowmanstown, 
Rt. 209, 7 mi.; Mauch Chunk, Jim 
Thorpe, Rt. 209, 2 mi.; Pine Run, 
Weisport, Rt. 209, 5 mi.; Pohopoco 
Creek, Palmerton, Rt. 309, 12 mi; 
Quakake Creek, Hudsonville, Rt. 309, 
10 mi.; Sand Spring Run, White 
Haven, Rt. 940, 5 mi.; Stony Creek, 
Christmans, Rt. 903, 5 mi. 

BLACK BASS: Harmony Lake, 
Lake Harmony, Rt. 903, 110 acres; 
Tippet Swamp, Nesquehoning, Rt. 
209, 45 acres. 


Recreation—Hunting 

Carbon County is primarily noted 
for hunting opportunity on forest 
game species. Deer, snowshoe rabbits 
and squirrels provide good sport. 
Wild turkeys, although not abundant, 
are increasing. A few black bears are 
bagged each year. Rabbit hunting is 
good and the county offers fair hunt- 
ing for pheasants even though it is 
not classified as primary pheasant 
range. Three tracts of State Game 
Lands, open to public hunting, are 
found as follows: State Game Lands 
40, near White Haven, covering 5,249 
acres; State Game Lands 129 (in 
part), near Albrightsville, covering 
2,780 acres; and State Game Lands 
141, near Weatherly, covering 16,840 
acres. 
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Sows Out 


By John H. Day 


OW that September’s here again, 

the wind in the maples has a dif- 
ferent sound. That is, whenever the 
wind can work up enough energy to 
make itself heard. The countryman 
sprawls at indolent ease along the 
forest trails, noting the complete lack 
of ‘bird voices. Only a few persistent 
crickets strum away on their raspy 
lutes. Aside from this the woods stand 
in deep-shaded silence—a sort of con- 
templative, expectant silence. Then 
a breeze steals through the treetops 
and the song it sings is the sound of 
summer's end. 

Summer officially bows out on that 
September day when the sun crosses 
the autumnal. equinox. Even that is 
but a calendar transaction. September 
serves as the harvest month, and as 
the buffer between the listlessness of 
August weather and the bracing vita- 
min-packed days of bright October. 

The old worn earth is very beauti- 
ful in September, as she sits with her 
hands crossed in her bounteous lap. 
Now that the year’s labor is finished, 
one might say that she crooned softly 
on a royal death bed. Countrymen are 
well aware how eloquently still and 
prophetic September can be. Her days 
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may have the warmth of summer in 
their briefer hours, but there is surely 
a prophetic breath of autumn in her 
lengthening evenings. 

The big brown monarch butterfly 
has taken to the road, starting the 
long, leisurely journey to winter 
quarters in the warm southland. The 
true countryman envies this gypsy 
wanderer, who travels light, living 
off the country as he goes. His are the 
pathways where beauty dwells. All 
day he voyages through colorful seas 
starred with ironweed and thistle Joe- 
pye weed and boneset, making his eve- 
ning landfall in some cozy retreat 
where he can dream through the mid- 
night hours beneath the blazing 
canopy of stars. 

As he ponders the tremendous driv- 
ing instinct which sends the monarch 
hordes pressing southward = each 
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autumn, and which brings them surg- 
ing northward with the returning 
spring, the countryman marvels at 
the infinite manipulations of the 
Hand within the Shadow. Why do 
these creatures migrate like the birds, 
while countless others perish when 
frost encroaches? 

While there have been many varie- 
ties of mushrooms to be had for the 
seeking since the delicious morels 
showed up early in trout season, the 
“mushroom season” is really just now 
getting under way. September brings 
the peak crop of pasture mushrooms, 
which almost everybody knows. The 
same field may be sprinkled all over 
with puffballs looking as fresh as new- 
laid eggs as they poke out of the close- 
cropped earth. 

his blooming of the mushroom 
world is a sort of second spring. The 
shelf fungus now encrusts decaying 
logs in damp places with a tropic 
flora of marvelous hues. The deadly 
amanita, the “destroying angel,” 
gleams now in the woods, luring the 
ignorant with its terrible beauty. The 
countryman notes the red and green 
russulas and the rarely beautiful coral 
mushrooms as he follows the forest 
aisles. 






DESTROYING 
PANGEL 





September, they say, begins with an 
ending of summer and ends with the 
beginning of fall. Somewhere in the 
middle of the month comes the 
gorgeous harvest moon, to “shine on” 
the last stand of summer, and light 
the way for countless pixie fingers 
which are even now about the task 
of painting the brilliant livery of 
autumn across the land. 


Sudden, tragic death stalks our 
modern express highways at all hours, 
striking down countless wild folk who 
have not yet learned to stop, look 
and listen for that added killer, the 
gasoline-powered juggernaut. They 
know how to cope with hawks and 
owls, with prowling cats and baying 
dogs, and with famine and the chill 
hand of winter. But they have not yet 
learned to reckon with the motor car, 
which comes hurtling out of nowhere, 
ofttimes with blinding, confusing 
lights, to strike a lethal blow and roar 
away. And so they sacrifice themselves 
on the blood-stained altars of speed 
and progress, mute victims of a slayer 
they are not equipped to meet. 


One recent day I picked up a yel- 
low-billed cuckoo on a_ heavily 
traveled stretch of macadam roadway. 
This mysterious “rain crow,” whose 
weird ventriloquial voice is a common 
sound of the summer byways, is only 
a voice to most folks, who never see 
him in his dignified flights from 
covert to covert. He is a master at 
keeping out of sight, but he wasn’t 
smart enough to avoid the car which 
killed him. 


Last spring I picked up a blob of 
gorgeous scarlet feathers on a main 
thruway, and held in my hand what 
had been a glowing scarlet tanager. 
He had made the mistake of crossing 
too low above the highway and at the 
wrong time. Sparrows are frequent 
victims and even the wily crow is 
sometimes run down when he fails to 
get up from a fresh-killed rabbit in 
time. 


One warm rainy fall night I 
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knocked down a screech owl who had 
flown against the windshield. He lay 
in the roadway, sure victim for the 
next car which came along. I took 
him home and gave him the run of 
our screened-in back porch. 

He was groggy for a time, but soon 
he became a most wideawake crea- 
ture, snapping fearsomely when ap- 
proached, and batting his big eyes in 
approved owl fashion. We opened the 
door and he floated out on wings 
“shod with silence.” There’s been a 
most musical screech owl around ever 
since, and we like to think it’s our 
chance friend, repaying our kindness 
as best he can. 

Minor tragedies are now occurring 
daily to members of the famous 
weather-seer caterpillar family known 
as “woolly bears.” These brown 
bundles of fuzz are hustling about, 
looking for a good spot to curl up for 
the long sleep ahead. Watch the road 
before your car and you'll see three 
or four of them in every mile. And 
you'll see where more have perished 
beneath the broad tires, their lives 
snuffed out before they reached their 
final glory as tiger moths in the May 
gloaming. 

Roadways are littered with the bat- 
tered remains of rabbits and skunks, 
snakes and turtles, house cats and pos- 
sums. Bugs of all sizes and description 
die by the millions every day, plas- 
tered against the radiator grilles of 
every car traversing the highways. 
Occasionally a larger animal, such as 
a deer, is struck down, but here the 
tables are turned and the motorist 
often gets the worst of the encounter. 


The normal life of our wildling 
neighbors is a series of adventures and 
hairbreadth escapes. Probably very 
few of them die a natural death, or 
even live out half of their appointed 
days. Murder on the highways is just 
one more violent ending to be reck- 
oned with in trying to stay alive. 

The countryman counts it a red 
letter day when he gets a glimpse of 
a bear shuffling through the woods, 
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slapping open rotting stumps or dig- 
ging up the nest of savage yellow 
jackets. Once in a great while he runs 
across bruin in the berry fields and 
its anybody’s guess who got out of 
there first. Usually all he sees is the 
south end of a _ bear high-tailing 
north under full steam, for our native 
black bear has a great terror of man- 
kind. Of course when mama bear 
leads her cubs through the woods she 
may be really dangerous. 


Advent of the large state forest 
parks, with their recreational centers 
and adjacent garbage dumps, has 
changed the picture for the bears in 
those areas. These fellows have be- 
come a gang of gutter bums, nosing 
around among the cans of tidbits, 
and mooching handouts from the 
crowds of curious “summer people” 
who swarm all over the smelly places 
with camera in one hand and a half- 
loaf of bread in the other. 

I'll have to admit that sometimes 
the bears put on a real show. One 
recent evening we went to “see the 
bears” in a huge park maintained by 
a neighboring state. The ranger had 
advised us to be on hand around 
seven o'clock, and promptly on the 
hour we drove up to the dump, to 
run into a tangle of parked cars which 
forced us to halt a half-mile from the 
objective and hoof the rest of the 
way. 
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There were at least five hundred 
people milling about, all on the same 
mission, and I figured any sensible 
bear would stay back in the trees, 
once he saw that mob. And then came 
one of the best outdoor shows I ever 
hope to see. 

Down through the woods to our 
left came a big black female, leading 
three cubs. The little fellows were 
full of pranks, awkwardly tumbling 
about her feet as she stalked pur- 
posely ahead. When she got to the 
open edging she eyed the crowd, 
sniffed the foul-smelling dump and 
turned and said “Woof!” Like a 
flash those three cubs went up a huge 
tree, never stopping until they were 








well over forty feet off the ground, 


Almost immediately, off to our 
right, another mama bear came ambl- 
ing along and she too had a set of 
triplets with her. All bear cubs must 
go to the same grade school, for she 
uttered the same command when she 
hit the clearing and up a huge tree 
they went, to stay until she said to 
come down. 


Then to cap the climax down 
through the woods in front of us 
came a third female, and with her 
were two rollicking youngsters. And 
at the edge she stopped and said 
“Woof!” and those cubs were up a 
tree in a jiffy. There we were, with 
lots of daylight left, and eight bear 
cubs entertaining in the trees not 
forty yards away. I never expect to 
see another show like it anywhere. 


From somewhere a fourth adult 
had materialized, and this quartet 
scrambled all over the dump, pawing 
the cans, and catching the bread 
tossed to them. Someday somebody’s 
going to get hurt, for there’s always 
the venturesome soul who wants to 
show off, and the bear can strike a 
wicked blow when goaded to it. 


Those cubs had a circus while their 
mothers dined. They wrestled and 
boxed and played tag all over those 
trees. When they got tired they 
straddled a limb like any youngster. 
They have the real showman’s genius 
for making every new move more 
comical than the last. And they know 
better than to come down. One little 
fellow scrambled almost to the 
ground. His mother raised up and 
growled at him and he flew back up- 
Stairs in a hurry. 


We watched those fascinating bears 
until darkness fell and the cubs’ eyes 
shone like glittering emeralds in the 
beam of my flashlight. Then the 
mothers decided to call it a day. Each 
stopped long enough to order her 
charges back to earth, and then each 
led a comic parade off through the 
dark and fearsome woodlands. 
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Out Of The Skin Into The Saucer 


LUZERNE COUNTY — While on 
patrol with Wildlife Protection Assis- 
tant Hodge, he called to me and said 
that a snake had just shed its skin as 
it just about fell on him from a tree. 
When we were ready to go, we went 
to the tree and on the ground under- 
neath was a black snake that hadn't 
finished the job. With a heel on the 
snake’s head, we helped him com- 
plete the job of shedding his skin and 
also his robbing nests from the tree.— 
District Game Protector John C. 
Behel, Wilkes-Barre. 


Too Much Heat For Groundhog 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY—One 
very hot day last June while checking 
along the Little Neshaminy Creek for 
nesting ducks, I heard a disturbance 
in the high grass. Thinking it was a 
muskrat I waited to see what it was 
doing. It turned out, however, to be a 
half grown groundhog coming down 
to the water. I was really surprised 
when the animal jumped in the creek 
and swam around for at least five 
minutes. Finally, it climbed up the 
bank and waddled away. I had never 
seen a chuck swimming before but I 
guess the heat was just too much 
without taking the swim.—District 
Game Protector Donald L. Croft, 
Hatboro. 








Foster Parents Wanted 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY — 
On May 18, I released 30 banded 
ducklings on the Loyalhanna Flood 
Control Reservoir. A few days later, 
while crossing an abandoned concrete 
bridge over the dam, I noticed a mal- 
lard hen swimming down stream with 
12 very small ducklings behind her, 
followed by the 30 banded ducklings. 
They were quacking loudly, but the 
mature hen paid no attention to 
them and continued downstream fol- 
lowed by her brood. Mighty snooty 
bird. On one occasion, these banded 
ducklings were near this same bridge 
when two mature ducks flew over 
them. The banded ducklings saw 
them and tried to take off after the 
flying ducks. The result was a lot of 
water splashed around by their wildly 
flapping wings, but they couldn’t get 
off the water. It was a noble try, any- 
how.—District Game Protector D. W. 
Heacox, Irwin. 


Chase Ends With Coyote 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY-— 
Adam Galoney, a local sportsman 
who has a pretty good pack of fox 
hounds, had an unusual experience 
last March. His dogs started an 
animal which appeared to be too big 
for a fox. Galoney glimpsed the 
animal several times but could not 
determine what it was. Darkness inter- 
vened and it was necessary to stop 
the chase. Galoney then continued 
hunting and chasing the animal for 
parts of four consecutive days, alter- 
nating the dogs. When he eventually 
bagged the animal it proved to be a 
fair sized female coyote.—District 
Game Protector Stephen A. Kish, 
Avoca. 
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Unwanted Wildlife 


MERCER COUNTY — A Game 
Protector doesn’t have to study or 
have anyone tell him when certain 
species of wildlife have their young. 
The uninformed, unthinking and un- 
just general public lets the Game Pro- 
tector know exactly when young are 
born by picking up innocent and 
contented wildlife and _ delivering 
same to the nearest Game Protector 
with the same old story, “they lost 
their mother.” Certainly some young 
wildlife lose their parents but it’s 


about a nine to one chance that the 
mother wasn’t too far away when the 
young bird or animal was picked up 
and taken from its natural home. So 
far this spring I have had rabbits, 
ringnecks, squirrels, killdeer and 
robins brought to my headquarters 
for me to be a foster parent. I do my 
best to care for them but know, how- 
ever, that without a doubt the mother 
of the young birds or animals would 
have done a much better job. We 
would end up then with more birds 
and animals to see and they could 
enjoy the great outdoor home that 
Mother Nature intended for them.— 
District Game Protector Arthur T. 
Biondi, Mercer. 


Orphans of the Storms 


BERKS COUNTY—During March 
I have learned from a very reliable 
source that three fawn deer have been 
making regular visits to a farm near 
Leesport. The fawns are in good con. 
dition and spotted. They were born 
in the fall of 1954 and due to the 
abundance of feed in the Southeast 
Division and the lack of heavy snow 
were able to survive.—Wildlife Pro- 
tection Assistant James A. Brown, 
Reading. 


Gulls Get Good News 


LEBANON COUNTY~—In the 
early part of March, I saw a flock of 
sea gulls, numbering about 125, fol- 
lowing a farmer as he was plowing a 
sod field. Evidently the gulls were 
feeding on worms. The farmer told 
me that when he started to plow in 
the morning about ten gulls ap- 
peared, and stayed only a short while. 
After leaving they were back in about 
thirty minutes with the entire flock. 
—District Game Protector Elmer J. 
Turner, Lebanon. 


Jam In A Jar 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY — Mr. 
Stanley Barr of Ravine, called me by 
telephone to report he had a hooded 
visitor on his back porch since 4:30 
that morning, and asked for assist- 
ance. Upon arriving at Mr. Barr's 
home I found a nice striped skunk 
with his head caught in a small glass 
jar. For some reason the skunk had 
climbed to the porch and seemed un- 
willing or unable to go down the five 
steps. After much deliberation as to 
how to release the skunk without the 
usual odor and contaminating the 
family wash hanging on the porch, we 
decided to attempt to break the jar 
with a .22 BB. One shot freed the 
skunk from his glass mask and in 
about five minutes he left the porch, 
peacefully, to the relief of all.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Ralph L, Shank, 
Pine Grove. 
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Where Does the Game Go? 

BERKS COUNTY—During June, 
we always see plenty of game animals 
and their young. Hunters often ask, 
“What became of all the game?” 
when hunting season rolls around. 
The following reports from deputies 
show just two of the ways that our 
game supply is decreased. Deputy 
Heinsohn reported that a friend of 
his, while taking wildlife movies, saw 
a mallard hen flopping on the water. 
Investigation showed the mallard hen 
was caught by the head by a snapping 
turtle weighing only five pounds. 
Deputy Filbert, while helping to bale 
hay, found five young  ringneck 
heasants in one bale he was loading. 


The birds had evidently been scooped. 


up and killed in the baling operation. 
—District Game Protector Samuel C. 
McFarland, Centerport. 


Pheasant Patrol 


CLARION COUNTY ~— One eve- 
ning in May, Herb Rogers of Jean- 
nette, saw a brood of young ringneck 
chicks start across the road ahead of 
his car. A cock bird suddenly ap- 
peared and stood in the middle of the 
road between the car and the chicks 
and from his belligerent attitude 
made it quite plain that he was ready 
to fight for the safety of his brood. 
He stood his ground until all of the 
chicks were safely across the highway 
and then followed them allowing the 
regular highway traffic to continue.— 
District Game Protector Donald M. 
Schake, Knox. 








Day-old High Divers 


WAYNE COUNTY—On June 1, 
1955, 1 had a telephone call from 
Mrs. Frank Tosch, Seelyville, Penna. 
She reported that she had seen a bird 
throwing something from the top of 
a tall sycamore tree near her home. 
She at first thought it was leaves that 
were falling into the river but de- 
cided they splashed too much to be 
leaves, so she investigated and found 
fourteen baby wood ducks. Mrs. 
Tosch says the tree was as tall as a 
two story house and that the duck- 
lings really made a splash when they 
hit the water. Later ducklings and 
the old mother disappeared so evi- 
dently all is well with the new family. 
—District Game Protector Robert H. 
Myers, Honesdale. 


Edge Cutting Eventually Pays 


SOMERSET COUNTY-—Edge cut- 
ting certainly pays. Last year, two 
turkeys nested on the edge of a field 
that had been edge cut. But predators 
seem to recognize this; both turkeys 
and eggs were taken by raccoon. This 
year another turkey nested in another 
edge cutting that was made early this 
spring. She hatched on or about May 
16 and had 15 young. About two or 
three days later, another turkey nest- 
ing near this same area, hatched at 
least 15 more. The predators were 
taken care of.—District Game Pro- 
tector Robert V. Rea, Confluence. 
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Then There Was Seven 
ARMSTRONG COUNTY — Har- 
old Dubbstatt of Kittanning gave me 
this report and the evidence to prove 
his story. While working on his farm 
near Kittanning, he noticed a weasel 
sticking its head from a stone pile. 
Getting his .22, he started to shoot. 
Each time he shot, the head would 
disappear. Thinking he was missing, 
he went to look and he found not 
one, but seven dead weasels.—District 
Game Protector William H. Shaffer, 
Kittanning. 


Strayed, Stolen But Not Lost 

SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY — A 
fitting example of how nature's chil- 
dren seldom become “lost” is illus- 
trated by the following occurrence. 
Deputy Seward Rice of Brushville 
was informed that some folks had 
found an abandoned fawn in their 
garden. As is usual, the people wanted 
to keep the deer for a pet. Using a 
little strategy Deputy Rice suggested 
they return the fawn, leaving it over- 
night. Then, if the mother didn’t 
come back, to pick it up again next 
morning. No sooner had the fawn 
been replaced that evening than there 
was a bleat from the nearby brush 
and our lost child went. scampering 
back to its mother. Even though a 
full day had elapsed, the doe had 
lingered in the vicinity. — District 
Game Protector Donald G. Day, Sus- 
quehanna. 


Watch Out For Wildlife 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY-—At the 
Atlas Powder Company near Rey. 
nolds in Schuylkill County, the 
abundance of wildlife is very notice. 
able due to the area being closed to 
hunting. Two incidents which oc. 
curred recently are perhaps caused by 
the tameness of these animals. On 
one occasion a worker returned to 
his dinner pail to find it in great dis- 
arrangement and some of the contents 
missing. Following the trail of papers 
from sandwiches he finally came upon 
the thief. A raccoon was sitting in the 
middle of the railroad tracks daintily 
eating what remained of a piece of 
pie which he had taken from the 
worker's lunch pail. On another oc- 
casion a foreman heard a lunch pail 
rattle and knowing that it was not 
yet lunch time investigated to see 
which of his men was eating early. 
To his a gray 
squirrel stick his head over the side 
of the pail. He waited quietly and 
the squirrel finally came out, but he 
was carrying a sandwich which he 
commenced to tear from the wrapper 
and eat.—District Game 
Billy A. Drasher, Tamaqua. 
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Dove, ‘Rail, Gallinule and Wood- 
cock Season Announced for ‘55 


The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
has announced the 1955 hunting reg- 
ulations which will apply for the 
shooting of mourning doves, rails, 
gallinules and woodcocks. 


The season for rails and gallinules 
in Pennsylvania this year will run 
from September | to October 30, in- 
clusive, a 60-day shooting season. 
These marsh birds may be taken one- 
half hour before sunrise to sunset 
daily, except Sunday. On October 29, 
the first day of the small game season, 
no wild bird or animal may be law- 
fully hunted before 9 a.m., Eastern 
Standard Time. 

The daily bag on rails and gal- 
linules is 10, except Sora. The posses- 
sion limit, after the first day, is 20, 
equivalent to a two-day bag. Sora 
remains at 25 for both the daily and 
possession limit. 


The dove shooting season in this 
state will run 35 full days this year, 
on week days September 15 to Octo- 
ber 19, inclusive. Shooting hours are 
one-half hour before sunrise to sun- 
set. The daily bag and possession 
limit for doves is 8, the same as last 
year. 


The woodcock season will be Octo- 
ber 1 to November 9, inclusive, or 
40 shooting days, as last year. The 
daily bag limit of 4 and _ possession 
limit of 8, remains the same as in 
1954. Shooting hours are one-half 
hour before sunrise to sunset, except 
on the opening day of small game 
season, October 29, when no hunting 
will be permitted before 9 a. m. 


A federal stamp for migratory bird 
hunting is not required to hunt rails, 
gallinules, sora, doves or woodcocks. 
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Huffman Admin New 
Commissioner 


On July 25th the Pennsylvania 
Senate confirmed Governor Leader's 
appointment of C. Elwood Huffman, 
Marshalls Creek, Monroe County, to 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
The new commissioner succeeds B. 
K. Williams, East Stroudsburg, whose 
term expired last January. 

The new commissioner is in the 
hotel business, is President of the East 
Stroudsburg Exchange Club and has 
had wide experience as a_ business 
executive. He is a graduate ‘of Buck- 
nell’ University and is a long-time 
secretary and director of his home 
township school board. Mr. Huffman 
belonged, for many years, to the Mt. 
Pocono Sportsmen's Association. 





C. Elwood Huffman 





240,250 Licenses Allocated for Issuance to Sportsmen 
Desiring to Hunt for Antlerless Deer December 12-13, 1955 





When the Pennsylvania Game Com- Clarion ...............045: 3,000 
mission, at its July 1, 1955 meeting, Clearfield .................. 4,000 
established a two-day Antlerless Deer Clinton ................... 2,000 
Season for December 12 and 13, it Columbia ................. 3,000 
also provided for the issuance of 240,- Crawford .................. 6,000 
250 Antlerless Deer Licenses. Before Cumberland ............... 2,500 
deciding on the number of licenses to Dauphin .................. 3,500 
be released and the number of deer Delaware .................. 500 
that could be safely harvested, condi- Elk ...............eeeeeeee 12,000 
tions prevailing in each area were Eri€ ...............eeeeeeee 4,000 
carefully studied from the sources of Fayette .............0+00005 4,000 
information at the Commission’s dis- Forest ..................4-. 8,000 
posal. I adie lui auy olacken oe 2,000 

As a result of the Commission’s Fulton .................... 1,500 
findings a generous allocation of li- Greene .................... 1,500 
censes was made possible and sports- Huntingdon ............... 2,500 
men desiring to hunt during the Indiana ................... 4,000 
special season should encounter no Jefferson .................. 3,000 
difficulty in purchasing a license for Jumiata........ eh il Rada ak 2,000 
$1.15 at the Treasurer’s Office insome Lackawanna .:............. 3,000 
county of their choice. EE a.0:s Be sine 6,004 tee om tys 1,250 

Regulations to overcome previous Lawrence .................. 1,000 
criticism governing sales will require Lebanon .................. 2,000 
that all licenses be issued in numer- Lehigh .................... 1,000 
ical sequence upon the receipt of ko ahaa i ain iti OS 5,000 
signed applications on forms provided Lycoming ................. 5,000 
for this purpose. No one may submit McKean ................... 12,000 
more than fifteen (15) additional ap- Mercer ..................., 2,000 
plications for licenses signed by SES SOLU. ohly. bidet Gant ht 2,000 
eligible individuals at any one time. Monroe .................-- 5,000 

County Treasurers should receive Montgomery ............... 1,000 
their allocation of Antlerless Deer Montour ..............-... 500 
Licenses sometime early in October, Northampton eee cece eens 1,500 
1955. The following quotas for each Northumberland ........... 2,000 
county are: Perry . 0... eee eee eee eres 3,500 

NO. hs prea e sag, CC ee : a 
OF gence EA mene Shana apr 6,000 
COUNTY LICENSES Potter senate eee e eens eeeees 5,000 
Ms. 5 oon s vas eleee 2,000 mi rae POPE rs r ens 8 2 rp 
BE dies nanse dvaioss 
pe re Se  Geeiiet EY 0 oud ery as, of 7,500 
pe eer 3,000 Se i iT re 4.000 
EE eee 1,000 Susquehanna .............. 7,000 
Se 2,500 Tio5a 4.000 
EE OS ea 3,500 Neis en - pe e 9000 
: SiO... o44 . eet eww 2, 
es Sabie ce rach ede 2,200 Vesinnne sists c-deeres 0:0) 4.000 
Tee. oe ST Slee No oh Bee, 12,000 
EE SS omer ere 1,500 Washington ............... 1,000 
Se a eee OL ae 7.000 
Cambria aR ae ae a= a? Weed:  .f 6,000 
se ili ill £,800 | RS ees 4,000 
GM hig i 0-5 02's 6 4 a0 4,000) york 9 000 
| ee Se TREE SI Re at. 
ae ..... 1,000 240,250 
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Antlerless Deer Season 
Information 


On July 1 the Game Commission 
declared that on Monday and Tues- 
day, December 12 and 13, 1955, there 
shall be an antlerless deer season in 
all the counties in the Common- 
wealth except Philadelphia. Inquiries 
indicate the following information is 
needed to answer hunters’ questions 
on this special season. 

Hunting hours are 7 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
on both December 12 and 13. A per- 
son who has killed a legal buck in 
either the bow and arrow or “regu- 
lar” season earlier may not hunt for 
or take deer in the 55 antlerless 
season. 

Antlerless deer licenses, costing 
$1.15 each, will number 240,250 this 
year. This allocation is based pri- 
marily upon the buck kill by county 
in 1954. The number of licenses 
listed for each county is adjusted in 
accordance with the need of harvest 
in respect to the deer herd. 


The Commission used all available 
information in determining the num- 
ber of antlerless deer licenses to be 
issued in each county. The quotas 
were determined in relation to the 
number of deer present and the ex- 
tent of damage incurred in each 
county. The entire allotment for each 
county shall be made available for 
issuance by the county treasurers of 
the counties in which such licenses 
are to be used. These licenses and 
tags may be issued only to holders of 
resident or non-resident hunting li- 
censes for the year beginning Septem- 
ber 1, 1955. But no application for 
antlerless deer licenses received from 
non-residents shall be approved or 
licenses issued except during a period 
of 30 days immediately preceding the 
opening date of the season. 


County treasurers will receive their 
allocation of antlerless deer licenses 
early in October. Application forms 
will be made available to all issuing 
agents at about the same time. 













To overcome undesirable situations 
encountered in the — the present 


license sale plan will require that all 
antlerless deer licenses be issued in 
numerical sequence as received, and 
that no one may submit more than 
15 additional applications for such 
licenses signed by eligible individuals 
at any one time. 

On the basis of past experience one 
hunter in 5 or 6 licensees will bag an 
antlerless deer, so the anticipated 
harvest in the two-day 1955 season 
should therefore fall between 40,000 
and 50,000. However, weather and 
other factors will, as always, have 
much to do with determining the 
total take. 

These reasons for setting this year’s 
antlerless season are given by the 
Game Commission: 1. Manage the 
herd in such a way as to relieve wide- 
spread damage to farm, truck and 
orchard crops throughout the Com- 
monwealth, and maintain the deer 
population in good healthy condition 
without encroachment upon such 
crops. 2. Permit the efforts toward re- 
forestation and the planting of game- 
food-producing trees, shrubs and vines 
to reach food and cover producing 
age. 3. Aid important — of small 
game by relieving the drain on essen- 
tial cover and food supplies for them. 
4. Reduce the number of highway 
accidents caused by deer. 5. Utilize 
many deer that would otherwise be 
wasted through highway mortality, 
crop damage kills and winter losses. 











FAWN DEER is center of attraction at 1955 Junior Conservation Camp conducted by 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs near State College. Left to right: Bill Miller, 
Shelocta, Head Counselor; Senior Counselors Bob Ahn, Ivyland, and Harry Faller, Fryburg; 
Pennsylvania Game Protector Carl Jarrett, McConnellsburg; and campers Bill Kauffman, 


Waynesboro, and Frank Antenori, Peckville. 


The Life of A Game Protector 


The Pennsylvania Game Protector 
is a carefully selected, well-trained 
public official whose duty it is to ad- 
minister the game law and Game 
Commission regulations and policies. 
He is sincerely interested in the use 
or misuse of soil, water and all the 
things that grow on the land, know- 
ing their importance in relation to 
wildlife populations and the eco- 
nomic welfare of our people. 


At this time of year many hunters 
meet the game protector in the role 
of law enforcement officer, usually 
considered his principal year-around 
duty. Actually, illegal operations in 
the wildlife field may call for his 
police authority any time, but during 
most of the year he is engaged in such 
a variety of operations it would take 
a fair-sized book to describe them all. 
Some of his other major duties are: 
the many phases of land management 
on Game Commission holdings or 
wildlife work on _ private lands 
through agreement; engaging in con- 
servation programs with cooperating 


PGC Photo by Johns 































farmers on Farm-Game Projects; in- 
vestigating crop damage by wildlife; 
assisting sportsmen’s organizations 
and farmers in rearing pheasants; 
presenting educational programs be- 
fore schools, sportsmen, service clubs, 
youth groups and over the air; fight- 
ing forest fires; searching for lost per- 
sons; feeding game in winter; cooper- 
ating with the press and air stations 
who inform the public on wildlife 
matters; assisting in research projects 
and game surveys; aiding in Fish 
Commission programs; liberating 
game; teaching and practicing preda- 
tor control; investigating the facts be- 
hind -human casualties caused by 
hunters’ guns; and others. 

So, a game protector’s life is made 
up of an assortment of duties, some 
of which are pleasant and some dis- 
tasteful or rigorous. These duties sub- 
ject the officer to call 24 hours a day. 
Not such a glamorous life after all, 
but one from which the game protec: 
tor receives satisfaction and a measure 
of pride through serving in a field 
affecting the lives and pleasures of 
people today and in years to come. 
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Farm Boys Participate In Unusual Competition . . . 


olearning cal Earming by Doing 


By Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


Chief, Conservation Education Division 












WENTY-ONE Pennsylvania Fu- money, it should be evaluated in 
ture Farmers of America recently terms of enthusiasm. Accomplish- 
learned that improving conditions for ments of the twenty-one winners in- 
wildlife on the farm pays off in more cluded the following: 

ways than one. All of these young 








































men were winners in the 1954 State- Summary 
wide Habitat Improvement Program I. Woodlot Management 
sponsored jointly by the Pennsylvania 1. Trees planted .............. 70,136 
Game Commission and the Depart- 2. Fencing erected ........ rods 735 
ment of Public Instruction. These 8. Shrubs planted ............. 2,100 


boys deserve much praise and credit II. Wildlife Shop Program 


for their efforts and it is a pleasure - Wood Duck boxes .......... 12 
to introduce them to our readers. In - i ton ik he eth i, ten 
the aggregate they received $855 in ee om pata oe ee SS ToT ESS J 

; 4 4. Wildlife shelters ............ 104 
awards of the $1,000 subsidy which Ss REMY TEM Si iceund ck dan 5 
the Game Commission has made 6 GaU UNE s. howe. oe 25 
available annually since the program 


‘ III. Raising Young Game 
began in 1951. But rather than mea- a Quail cater + dbs ow LURES 38 


sure the competition in terms of 2. Ringnecks raised ...... wit. 


WILDLIFE HABITAT IMPROVEMENT paid off for these Future Farmers in southcentral 
Pennsylvania. Here Arthur G. Logue, right, supervisor of the Game Commission's South- 
central Division presents award checks to Cloyd Beatty, left and George Edgin, center, 
for their winning efforts in annual contest co-sponsored by Commission and Pa. Dept. of 
Public Instruction. 
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EAREY AWARD WINNERS and leaders in eftective FFA contest. Left to right, Wilbur 
I. Patterson, vocational agricultural advisor of Union Township High School; prize-winning 
students George Lawrence, Robert Veon, David Luptac; and Game Protector ‘Calvin A, 


Hooper, of New Castle. 

IV. Winter Feeding & Shelter Program 
1. Bushels of ¢orn into feeders 117 
2. Corn left standing 54 of an 


ne eee eer v.68 shies 5h 
8. Multiflora rose shrubs 
eee fe 2,800 
4. Brush piles made ........... 17 
V. Predator Control 
ce eS See errr 48 
hg Oe ee 46 
"Ae 7 
4. Cooper’s hawks ............ 2 
re 3 
VI. Waterfowl Pond & Marsh 
Management 
1. Farm ponds constructed .... 2 
2. Dams constructed ........... 1 


As Mr. H. C. Fetterolf, Chief of 
Agriculture Education in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, so aptly 
put it “this project is proving to be a 
‘natural’ for Future Farmers. All farm 
boys are interested in wildlife, and 
conservation is a part of the daily 
instruction in the course of voca- 
tional agriculture. 

From the 1954-55 reports that have 
been received by us this far it is 
estimated that 2830 Future Farmers 
throughout the state are participating 
in the program. 

“American youth enjoy contests. 
The Department of Public 4nstruc- 





tion for the past thirty years has been 
conducting a State project contest for 
vocational boys. The Wildlife Habi- 
tat Improvement and Conservation 
program was made a part of the Proj- 
ect Contest conducted by the De- 
partment and we think it is an im- 
portant one for three specific reasons: 

1. It promotes good sportsmanship 
which is an important part of the 
code of a Future Farmer. 

2. Future Farmers are naturally 
fond of farm animals and have an 
abiding interest in wildlife. They al- 
ways rejoice when there is an abund- 
ance of game. Game dinners are pro- 
viding enjoyable social occasions for 
the Future Farmers and _ Future 
Homemakers in many communities. 

3. Fondness of game and all forms 
of wildlife instills the need of game 
protection. Providing shelters and 
feeders and assisting in the feeding of 
wildlife during long cold spells has 
been a part of the program of prac- 
tically every Future Farmer chapter 
in Pennsylvania.” 

These are indeed encouraging 
words ‘rom one who has been s0 
close to the Future Farmer program 
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for so many years. It shows clearly 
the extent to which such a project 
can be developed if it is pushed by 
everyone concerned. The improve- 
ments and economies which can be 
effected on the farms of our Com- 
monwealth as more and more of these 
young men become interested are 
tremendous. The whole physical as- 

ct of a countryside can be made 
more attractive and colorful by apply- 
ing some of the simple practices 
recommended in the competition. 
Farm ponds, planted hillsides and 
gullies, hedgerows and other improve- 
ments are not only contributing to 
wildlife protection and restoration 
and indirectly increasing crop yields, 
they are making of many farm lands 
natural show places which appeal to 
everyone. 

The program was not hastily de- 
vised nor hurriedly put into effect. It 
was given a rigid test at the local 
level by W. T. Patterson, Biology De- 

artment, Union Township High 
School, New Castle and District Game 
Protector Calvin A. Hooper of that 
area. These two men set up the 
original project and the point system 
which measured its several elements. 
Theirs was the pilot project and to 

Sam P. Luptak 
New Bedford, Pa. 


Second Prize—Statewide 








William Houston 
Indiana, Pa. 


First Prize—Statewide 


them much of the credit should go. 
Thanks is also extended to Mr. Clay- 
ton Hoff of the Brandywine Valley 
Association, Robert Wingard of Agri- 
culture Extension Service, Pennsyl- 
vania State University for so con- 
structively judging the project. 

Messrs. H. C. Fetterolf, Chief of 
Agriculture Education and his asso- 
ciate V. A. Martin and C, C. Free- 
burn, Chief of Land Utilization Divi- 
sion of our own Commission, and his 
two associates Mr. John Sedam and 
Mr. M. J. Golden, are to be com- 
mended for helping to strengthen the 
program by their suggestions and ad- 
vice and, last but not least, the Area 
Advisers, Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers and Game Protectors who 
assisted locally should be commended 
for their work in promoting the 
activity. 

If all of us double our efforts in 
promoting the program and in in- 
fluencing more young men to partici- 
pate in this year’s competition, the 
project will mushroom into something 
so big and important that it will 
gain national recognition. It can be 
the keystone upon which many of our 
farm wildlife programs throughout 
the country can build, 











Robert Barron 
| Slippery Rock 
First Prize 
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Stanley Beeman 
Dushore 
First Prize 

Northeast Division 














Lee Kaltenbach 
Wellsboro 
Second Prize 
Northcentral Division 


Thomas McCombs 
Commodore 
Fourth Prize 
Southwest Division 





Paul Rittenhouse 
Brockway 
Second Prize 
Northwest Division 


Jack Miller 

Acme 

Second Prize 
Southwest Division 


Richard Lehr 
Dover 
Second Prize 
Southeast Division 
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Paul Ratvasky 
Ebenburg 
Fourth Prize 
Northwest Division 
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George McCulley 
Elverson 
First Prize 

Southeast Division 
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Regis Aeron 
West Newton 
First Prize 
Southwest Division 












Cloyd Beatty 
Shirleysburg 
Second Prize 


Hugh Asheraft 
Mehoopany 
Second Prize 

Northeast Division 
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Darwin Hatch 
Forksville 

Fourth Prize 
Northeast Division 





Richard Robinson 
Williamsport 
First Prize 
Northcentral Division 
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Collecting With a Pp urpose 


By Ted 


OR some reason or other, a hobby 

interest in hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing or nature in general seems to 
arouse an interest in collecting. At 
any rate, every outdoorsman I’ve ever 
met was a collector of some sort. Some 
of them took collecting seriously and 
their homes resembled natural history 
museums, except that they were more 
interesting because of ‘the personal 
touch. Others just collected, and their 
basements or garages contained boxes 
or barrels of “stuff,” with no apparent 
order or purpose. 


Nature collections can be an in- 
teresting and helpful companion 
hobby to other outdoor hobbies, but 
such collections should have a pur- 
pose. Just as stamp collectors some- 
times specialize in one country, group 
of countries, or certain pictures on 
postage stamps, nature collections too 
can be specialized and aimed at a 
definite objective. 

Several years ago a New Jersey 
sportsman started carrying plaster of 
Paris with him whenever he went surf 
fishing, crabbing or duck hunting. 
He started collecting cagts of tracks 
of water birds. Now he has a rather 
complete collection of tracks of 
herons, gulls, ducks and shorebirds. 
But he wasn’t satisfied just collecting 
the casts. The walk that winds 
through his backyard garden is a 


Pettit 


series of cement blocks each of which 
has embedded in it the track of a 
different bird. That garden walk is 
used constantly by Scout Troops, 4-H 
Clubs, Garden Clubs, Bird Clubs and 
other groups as a means of identifica- 
tion of bird tracks. 

Another outdoorsman has a similar 
collection of mammal tracks. His casts 
were made along the trout ‘streams 
and bass and pickerel ponds of the 
whole northeast—and the eight by 
fifteen foot terrace outside his back 
porch is made up of blocks, each of 
which portray the track of a different 
mammal of the northeast—all the way 
from deermice to bear and moose. 
Again, all sorts of people visit his 
home to identify tracks they have 
found, but could not recognize. 

Not long ago, I saw a fireplace in 
a summer cabin that was made of 
rocks collected from all parts of the 
country, Canada and Mexico. These 
were not just any rocks picked up 
along the roadside, but with each one 
went a story that told of the back 
ground of the area from which it 
came—petrified wood from the south- 
west; fossilized crustaceans from The 
Ozarks; coal from Pennsylvania; 
copper ore from Utah; uranium ore 
from Wyoming; marble from Ver 
mont; salt from New York; coral from 
Florida, etc. 
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Another interesting collection has 
been developed by a fisherman with 
an interest in wildflowers. Most of his 
yard is a wildflower garden, with a 
hundred or more varieties collected 
right in his own area—and growing 
successfully because he transplanted 
only those that would grow in his 
yard. 

Nature collections with a purpose 
can be fun. Frequently, it is the pur- 
pose behind the collection that pro- 
vides the interest rather than the col- 
lection itself. 

Well planned collections may be 
useful in many ways. They make at- 
tractive and useful decorations for 
Scout troop or patrol rooms, meeting 
rooms for 4-H, F.F.A., junior sports- 
men’s clubs, conservation clubs and 
other groups. They make interesting 
decorations for your own room at 
home or the family den. 


Good collections, too, are useful in 
school conservation corners or as part 
of the programs of such groups as the 
Scouts, 4-H, etc. Some of the youth 
group programs call for young people 
making collections and if they have a 
ready-made collection to use as a 
guide, their job is easier. 

There are a few general rules that 
apply to most collections. First, prob- 
ably, is keeping the collection in order 
—mounting specimens so that they 
are protected from damage and kept 
clean from dirt and dust. Proper 
mounting makes it easy to look at 
and study the specimens as well and 
adds to the usefulness of the collec- 
tion. 

Second, specimens in a collection 
should be labeled. Labels should in- 
clude at least: name of specimen 

(common name and scientific name); 


Photo Courtesy Boy Scouts of America 


NATURE COLLECTIONS with a purpose can be valuable conservation education aids. 
They are always popular in Scout, school and community exhibits. 
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date collected, place collected and 
name of collector. 


In addition, interesting information 
on the specimen adds much to the 
collection. If the collection is of tree 
leaves, for example, write something 
about the tree—where it grows, what 
it is used for, what animals eat its 
seeds or fruit or nest in it; what in- 
sects eat it, etc. These facts about the 
specimen make the collection much 
more interesting and valuable and 
make it more useful to those who 
view it. In addition, the process ol 
collecting and labeling helps you 
learn much more about nature and 
how it works. 


What To Collect 
There are a whole host of nature 
specimens that make interesting col- 
lections, and collecting some of them 
can be a life-long hobby. Here are 
only a few: 
Leaves; twigs; wood samples; tree 


“seeds; insects; insect cocoons or egg 


masses; rocks; minerals; shells; soil 
samples; small mammals, (skins); 
skulls that you find in the wild; 
photographs of plants or animals; 
records of what you see in the wild; 
wildflowers; costs of tracks; and even 
sketches that you make yourself in 
a pad or notebook. 


Collecting Leaves 


As you collect leaves out in the 
woods, you will need something in 
which to keep them. You will find a 
homemade book handy to have with 
you. It will protect the leaves from 





LOCUST 





AMERICAN ELM 


damage, and will help you to keep 
them separated. As you collect them, 
you can jot down some notes on a 
piece of paper and place the notes 
in the collecting book with the leaves, 

To make the book, use some old 
newspapers. Cut up thirty or forty 
pieces of paper so that they are about 
1114” by 16”, and lay them in a pile 
on the floor. As covers of the book, 
use sheets of heavy cardboard. Then 
punch a number of holes down one 
side, using an ice pick or an awl. 
Weave a piece of string through the 
holes to keep the cover and the paper 
together. Tie knots in each end of the 
string to keep the string from pulling 
out. Thus you will have a book to 
use as you collect leaves. Place each 
leaf on a separate sheet. 

When you collect leaves, be sure 
to select typical leaves. No two leaves 
on a tree are exactly alike. But most 
of the leaves will follow a general 
pattern that will help you to recog- 
nize that tree the next time you see it. 


Some trees, such as locusts, hick- 
ories, sumacs and ashes—have what 
are called compound leaves. That is, 
the entire leaf is made up of what 
appears to be a stem with leaves grow- 
ing on each side of it. Look up hick- 
ories or sumacs in a tree book, to see 
what compound leaves look like. 
When you collect the leaves of these 
trees, be sure to collect the entire 
leaf. If you were to collect just a 
single leaflet, it might be difficult to 
tell from what kind of-« tree it came. 

As you collect leaves, too, -make 
some notes about the tree. Place those 
notes in the book with the leaves. 
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SASSAFRAS 


You would write down, for ex- 
ample, the kind of a place in which 
the tree grows, and the kind of soil 
—sandy, loamy, wet. You might jot 
down, too, a brief description of the 
bark, whether it is smooth, furrowed 


or scaly, and the color. You might 


make some notes on the general ap- 
pearance of the tree, whether it is 
large or small, generally rounded on 
top, or more or less pointed. Note 
whether the leaves and branches grow 
opposite each other, or alternately on 
the stem. If you find seeds of the 
tree, you might collect them, or at 
any rate write some notes about the 
seeds. Also jot down something about 
the place where the tree grows, such 
as other plants and trees that are 
growing near by. Perhaps there is a 
bird’s nest in the tree, a squirrel’s 
nest, insect eggs, or a cocoon, or signs 
of some other animal. Make notes of 
these things. 

After you have collected the leaves 
of several trees, you will want: to 
mount them in a permanent place. 
You will need some sort of a large 
book for this purpose. Most stationery 
stores, or five-and-tens, sell ready- 
made scrapbooks which are adequate. 
Or you can make your own, using 
sheets of heavy wrapping paper, draw- 
ing board, or cardboard. 

Mount the leaves, or leaf, of one 
tree on one sheet in the scrapbook, 
using a right hand page for the spesi- 
men. To fasten the leaves to the page, 
you can use transparent tape that 
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needs a little moisture to make it 
stick or transparent tape that will 
stick by itself with no moisture. Use 
as little of the tape as possible, so 
that you won’t cover too much of the 
leaf. Generally, pieces of the tape 
about one quarter of the size of a 
postage stamp, placed on three sides 
of the leaf, will hold it in place. 


On the page opposite the leaf, 
letter in neatly the name of the tree. 
Then copy the notes which you made 
about the tree. Also jot down the 
place where you saw the tree, so that 
you can find it again with little 
trouble. 


Knowing the names of trees is im- 
portant, but far more important is 
to know other things about the tree, 
such as where it grows, its approxi- 
mate age, and how it is related to 
animals and other plants in the area. 


Making Casts 


If you live near sandy road, mud 
flats, rivers, buoys, beaches, - ponds, 
swamps or marshes, you may be able 
to carry out an interesting project. 
You can learn animals by their tracks, 
and even make a plaster cast collec- 
tion of those tracks. 

The best places to look for tracks 
are in soft dirt, mud or sand, where 
animals hop about, or walk in search 
of food. Frequently, mud puddles in 
country roads, or other places where 
birds may bathe, will produce tracks. 
But if you don’t live near any of 
these places, there is still a trick you 
may use. 

Find a place in the yard that you 
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may dig up and soften, so that birds 
will make an impression as they walk 
through the area. Then sink a tin can 
in the center of the patch and fill the 
can with bird seed. As the birds find 
the food within a few days, and walk 
around the can to feed, they will 
leave their tracks in the dirt. Watch 
the birds and then go over to the 
patch of dirt and study the tracks. 
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Look for the number of toes and 
their position. Try to discover if the 
birds walk or hop. If they hop, the 
tracks will be in pairs, side by side. 
If the bird walks, the foot prints wil] 
be single, one in front of the other, 
Sometimes the dirt or sand may 
be too dry to make plaster casts, If 
this is the case, place some shellac in 
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an insect spray gun, and from four 
or five feet away, spray shellac over 
the track. Be careful, though not to 
blow away the sand or dirt. The 
shellac will hold the dirt in place, so 
that you can make a plaster print 
of it. 

The next step is to mix some plaster 
of Paris in a can of water until it re- 
sembles melted ice cream in thick- 
ness. Then roll a strip of cardboard 
into a circle, and place it over the 
track. Stick the cardboard into the 
dirt around the track, but do not dis- 
turb the track. Then gently pour the 

laster into the cardboard mold. The 
plaster will take about twenty min- 
utes to harden. As it hardens, place 
a few short sticks across the plaster, 
inside the cardboard, and pour a 
little more plaster on top. These 
sticks will reinforce the plaster and 
keep it from the mold and, using an 
old toothbrush, or stiff brush, care- 
fully brush off the dirt or sand that 
sticks to it. 

This cast is known as the negative, 
and with it you can make as many 
casts of that track as you want. 

The next step is to decide upon the 
size of the casts you want. Then make 
a frame of wood that size. 

To make the positive cast—that is, 
the cast that resembles the natural 
track—first cover the negative cast 


with Vaseline. Then lay on a flat 
board the wood frame that you made, 
and fill it with plaster of Paris. Press 
the negative into the soft plaster and 
leave it there until the plaster is 
thoroughly hard. Then remove it 
from the mold, being careful not to 
crack the plaster. Before you forget it, 
write the name of the animal and the 
date, on the flat top of the cast. 

As you build up the collection of 
casts, you may want to use them for 
decorations in your home; or in your 
classroom, scout troop meeting room 
or camp museum. They make attrac- 
tive decorations and interesting ones 
to keep. 

You may also make an attractive 
walk in your garden or back yard, 
by ‘pressing the negative casts into 
soft cement, and by leaving them 
there until the cement hardens. You 
can make a frame of wood about 
twelve inches square and three inches 
deep. Place it on a flat board, and 
pour in some soft cement. Press the 
Vaseline-covered negative in the 
cement. When the cement hardens, 
you will have a “brick” which you 
may use to make a walk or path 
through the garden. 

Making casts is a lot of fun, and 
will help you learn birds by their 
tracks. You can find tracks all year 
round—in snow as well as in mud or 
dirt. 








Soil Conservation Society Releases New Publication 

“The Story of Land,” a unique and effective booklet that adopts a comic- 
book format to tell the story of the use and misuse of land throughout the 
history of man, was released recently by the Soil Conservation Society of 
America. Containing numerous descriptive sketches and terse captions, the 
booklet highlights man’s dependency on soil down through the years, accord- 
ing to the Wildlife Management Institute. 

Although only one person in seven now lives on a farm in the United 
States, all of the people in our nation depend on the soil and its products 
for the necessities of life. Described are the reasons why human welfare de- 
mands that wasteful use of productive land be stopped, the progress that has 
been made under the program of the Soil Conservation Service, and the job 
that remains to be done. 

Copies of “The Story of Land” may be obtained from the Society at 1016 
Paramount Building, Des Moines, Iowa, at 20 cents each. 






































Hold 
and 
Kelease 


By Tom Forbes 


To loose an arrow properly is a 
precise operation and the manner in 
which the bow string is released is an 
important factor in securing a hit on 
the target. An instantaneous release 
from a fixed point is the ideal which 
we can only approximate. The closer 
our form approaches the ideal the 
greater the number of hits we will 
secure on the target. The physical act 
of releasing the bow string should be 
simply a relaxation of the tension in 
the drawing fingers. 


The position of the first three 
fingers of the drawing hand on the 
bow string plays a very important 
part in securing a good release. Place 
the first three fingers on the bow 
string so that the string is at the first 
joint. The forearm, wrist, hand and 
drawing fingers should form a straight 
line. Apply a small amount of pres- 
sure on the string to begin the draw 
and permit the bow string to roll 
toward the finger tips, bunching the 
flesh toward the ends of the fingers. 
At the same time bend the drawing 
fingers at the first joint. The bow 
string will now pass across the draw- 
ing fingers about half way between 

















FIRST THREE FINGERS in drawing hand 
play an important part in good arrow re- 
lease. They should not resemble a “claw.” 


the finger tip and the first joint of 
each of the drawing fingers. Maintain 
this position throughout the length 
of the draw. 


The natural inclination is to let 
the drawing fingers bend first at the 
second joint as they do when making 
a fist. This tendency must be over- 
come. It is of paramount importance 
that we maintain the forearm, wrist, 
hand and that portion of the draw- 
ing fingers exclusive of the first joints 
in one continuous straight line. A 
simple exercise can be performed to 
develop the ability to bend only the 
first joint of each of the drawing 
fingers. Raise the thumb of the bow 
hand to a vertical position and let it 
simulate the bow string. Place the 
three fingers of the drawing hand on 
the thumb in the manner just de- 
scribed and exert pressure similar to 
that used in making the draw. With 
a little practice you will be able to 
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maintain pressure on your thumb by 
bending only the first joints of your 
drawing fingers. The remainder of 
your drawing fingers, hand, wrist, and 
forearm act as a rope to connect the 
first joints of your fingers to your 
elbow. ye 

The second step necessary is to 
make the draw in a line which is a 
prolongation of the shaft of the arrow 
with your forearm, wrist, hand, and 
drawing fingers, exclusive of the first 
joints assuming the position a rope 
would take in performing the same 
task. 

At full draw you have reached your 
anchor point and are ready to release 
our arrow with,a minimum amount 
of creep. If the release is made simply 
by relaxing the tension in the draw- 
ing fingers, the bowman’s hand will 
remain at his anchor point and will 
not move forward in an attempt to 
free the drawing fingers from the bow 
string. The string will slip smoothly 
from the finger tips and withaut.any 
effort on the bowman’s part the draw- 
ing hand will move directly to the 
rear in the line of the arrow shaft. 
Our anatomy is such that this move- 
ment is limited to a very small dis- 
tance, possibly two inches. Performed 
in the manner described this release 
will speed the arrow toward the 
target. 

Faulty technique in the draw and 
release produces a number of undesir- 
able results. If the tip of the arrow 
rises during the draw you are [re- 
quently accused of pinching the arrow 
nock between your drawing fingers. 
More likely you are not applying the 
drawing force in the line of the arrow 
shaft and are cocking your wrist 
slightly thus raising the tip of the 
arrow. 

In attempting to draw a heavy bow 
many beginners grasp the bow string 
at the first joint of the drawing fingers 
with the fingers of the hand partially 
closed and resembling a claw. Creep, 


which is forward movement of the 











arrow during the act of releasing is 
impossible to maintain at a minimum 
with such a grip on the bow string. 
Realizing the difficulty encountered 
in releasing the bow string under such 
circumstances. the bowman may at- 
tempt to speed up his release by al- 
lowing his drawing hand to move for- 
ward with the bow string as he 
Straightens out his fingers, or, and 
this fault is frequently observed, de- 
liberately throwing his hand away 
from his face in order to disengage 
the fingers from the bow string. In 
the first instance the arrow will leave 
the bow propelled by a force which 
will vary with the distance the draw- 
ing hand moves forward in releasing 
the bow string. Elevation will be diff- 
cult if not impossible to judge under 
these circumstances. In the second 
instance, which is commonly called 
“flipping,” the arrow will fly wide of 
the mark depending on how far it 
has been drawn off the line of sight 
to the target in the act of releasing 
the fingers from the string in this 
manner. 

A minimum amount of creep is in- 


EACH RELEASE should be smooth, etfort- 
less and identical. “Flipping” is common 
among field archers who try to shoot too 
heavy a bow. 
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evitable with any release and the bow- 
man is constantly on guard against 
it. He attempts to achieve a smooth, 
effortless and identical release at each 
loosing of an arrow from his bow. 
“Flipping” is more common among 
field archers who attempt to learn to 
shoot with a heavy hunting bow with 
which they are unable to practice 
good shooting form or technique. 
Too little attention is frequently 
paid to positioning the bow hand. 
Actually bow manufacturers with few 
exceptions have done very little to 
improve the grip on the bow. The 
practice, and it is common in the 
trade, of building up the belly of the 
bow to form the grip increases the 
difficulty encountered in holding the 
bow on line. If your bow shakes or 
vibrates in your hand when you shoot, 
it is a good bet that the bow limbs 
have not followed the plane of the 
string on the draw. The limbs have 
twisted to one side or the other and 
your arrow will fly wide of the mark; 
to the right if the bow twists clock- 
wise as viewed from a position over- 
head and to the left if the limbs of 


the bow twist counter clockwise. Such 
a bow is said to be lacking in stability, 

A grip should fit snugly in the 
hand when held loosely at full draw, 
If it feels comfortable and _ shoots 
smoothly it should shoot accurately, 
Avoid a narrow grip. It is unstable 
and will twist easily in the hand when 
the bow is drawn regardless of the 
force with which you grip the bow 
in an effort to control it. To demon- 
strate the effect your grip has on 
accuracy you need only grasp the grip 
firmly and twist it slightly to one side 
or the other as you make the draw, 
When you loose the arrow the result 
will be obvious. Frequently when you 
have been shooting for a considerable 
length of time you will unconsciously 
cock your wrist to relieve the strain. 
When you do the lower part of the 
grip will come in contact with the 
heel of your hand. You are accutely 
aware that this has happened when 
your arrow for no other apparent 
reason strikes a foot or more above 
its intended mark. 





HOW TO OBTAIN A SPECIAL ARCHERY LICENSE 


Application forms for a Special Archery License can be obtained from 


any County Treasurer, any hunting license issuing agent, the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Revenue or the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
at Harrisburg. 

To obtain a Special Archery License, first secure your resident or 
nonresident hunting license, then submit a completed application and 
the fee of $2.00 (cashiers checks or money orders, payable to the: Penn- 
sylvania Department of Revenue) to the Department of Revenue, Room 
304, Finance Building, Harrisburg, Pa. This Department is the only 
agency from which Special Archery Licenses can be obtained. 

A Resident or Nonresident Hunting License and a Special Archery 
License are required by each person (no exceptions) to hunt for male 
deer with two or more points to one antler: Provided, a male deer with 
an antler three or more inches long without points, measuring from the 
top of the skull as the deer is in life, shall be considered legal, with bow 
and arrow during the state-wide exclusive bow and arrow season October 
10-22, both dates inclusive except for Sunday, October 16. 
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Choosing 
ie Scope 


PART II 


N a 90 minute drive from my home 
Lin the mountains, I can see any- 
where from 10 to 50 deer. From mid- 
summer to hunting season you can 
see them in all kinds of light, at all 
ranges, and against all types of back- 
grounds. It’s a wonderful testing 
ground. Over the years I have fired 
“dry runs” on hundreds of deer with 
all kinds of sights, scopes and reticules 
having cross- -hairs and dots of vary- 
ing diameters. To me this is the final 
test, no matter what the book says. 
You can’t hit what you can’t see, 
whether it’s with a brick or a rifle. 

About 5 years ago I decided for the 
benefit of readers of the GAME NEws, 
to see how far down the financial 
scale I could go and still have a com- 
bination of scope and rifle that would 
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By Ed Shearer 


stand up from the viewpoint of 
strength, reliability and accuracy, in 
the hunting field. For the experiment 
a 722 Remington 257 caliber and a 
Weaver J-4 scope with Weaver side 
mounts—well selected. Not because 
they were any better but they were 
representative of similar class outfits 
I had in mind and the dealer hap- 
pened to have them in stock. The 
field of view was 26 feet and the 
X hairs were not quite 2 minutes of 
angle. Here is the record. 

The rifle has fired hundreds of 
rounds both with factory and heavy 
handloads. The scope and mount has 
withstood the rough handling  inci- 
dent to the hunting field and chuck 
hunting in auto’s, without becoming 
loose (the base mount screws were 
dipped in iodine) or the rifle chang- 
ing its point of impact beyond normal 
weather conditions. I have used it in 
the rain and snow without any ill 
effects. It was only out of commission 
once and that was in a veritable bliz- 
zard where any sights were of doubt- 
ful value. 

On dry runs on well over 100 deer 
from all ranges out to 300 yards under 
all conditions, I had no trouble pick- 
ing up either the X-hairs or the deer. 
One evening in the deep dusk on a 
brushy flat a deer standing 75 yards 
away was only a shadowy blur, that 
would have made iron sights useless. 
I had no trouble in picking it up 
with the X-hairs in the J-4 for a kill- 
ing shot. On actual kills from 15 
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yards to 200 yards it performed as ex- 
pected. The 15 yard shot merits some 
comment as it touches on the diameter 
of the field of view. 


I was standing on a narrow forestry 
road on a steep mountainside with a 
rather high bank. A large doe came 
tearing down and leaped off the high 
side to clear the road, 15 yards away. 
I caught her in the scope as she 
leaped. At that range she about filled 
the field-of view of the J-4. I paid 
no attention to the X-hairs but swung 
with her in mid-air the same as you 
would on a close crossing shot on 
grouse. She dropped on the opposite 
edge of the road with a shoulder shot. 
I often wonder whether the smaller 
field did not give me the edge on that 
shot. 


Accuracy under good conditions 
hung close to one minute of angle at 
100 and 200 yards, bench rest 5 shot 
groups with handloads. On varmints 
it takes crows easily at 175 yards and 
chucks 50 yards farther, more if they 
are sitting up. This is’ about all any 
4 power will do with the same size 
X-hairs. I have owned and shot plenty 
of much higher priced 4 power scopes 
that gave me a brighter image and 
a little better detail—but they would 
not kill a deer any deader than that 
old J-4. 


JAL 
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Now let me repeat the above is not 
a claim or endorsement of any special 
virtues for that combination. There 
are several in the same class that wil] 
do equally well. Nor does it mean 
that higher priced scopes in the same 
class are not worth their additional] 
cost or have some advantages. It was 
just an experiment for the benefit of 
budget harried shooters to show that 
economical combinations (not cheap) 
available will give reliable, satis. 
factory service and a whale of a lot 
of pleasure. 

Naturally out of the years have 
come some basic truths which I be 
lieve are more important to the be. 
ginner than the make or model of 
the scope. Here is the way they stack 
up for me. First—a scope sight is no 
substitute for marksmanship, _ it 
merely enables you to see better. Two 
—A perfect stock fit for the telescope 
line of sight is of paramount import 
ance, just as it is to a grouse or wood- 
cock shooter. The comb of the stock 
must come right up to the cheek 
bone thus directing the eye right 
down the line of sight through the 
center of the scope, and giving sup- 
port to the face. This is not only vital 
in fast accurate shooting but also 
determines to a large degree the size 
of the field of view and diameter of 
the dot or X-hairs you can use suc 
cessfully. 

For example, when an average fast 
shot comes up, you throw your rifle 
to your shoulder. The comb of the 
stock directs the eye through the cen- 
ter of the scope. The eye picks up the 
X-hairs or dot and the game in one 
operation because it comes up where 
you are looking. Just the same as your 
grouse or woodcock gun. This chap 
can handle a scope with a compara: 
tively smaller field and X-hairs. 

Now take the joker who puts a 
scope on a rifle stocked for metallic 
sights, usually mounted fairly high. 
On the same shot the point of his 
chin hits the comb of the stock. He 
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waggles his head with all the anima- 
tion of his shirt-tail in a breeze, try- 
ing to find a full field of view in his 
scope, then the game and finally the 
X-hairs. He needs a field of view as 
big as all outdoors and an elephant 
size dot. 

So build up that comb, using 
leather, cheek pieces or odd lumber, 
but build it up. Even so-called high 
comb stocks are seldom high enough 
for a perfect fit. Remember the more 
critical you are on perfect stock fit, 
the faster and more accurately you 
can shoot. Like the patent medicine 
sign, “accept no substitute.” 

Third—The size of the X hairs, dot 
or what have you .in the reticule. 
There are more divergent opinions 
on this than fleas on a mongrel dog. 
For deer on up, one authority 
wouldn’t be caught with anything 
less than a 4 minute dot, while an- 
other would raise his eyebrows at 
anything over 2 minutes. I do not 
think we can be dogmatic. It depends 
on several factors, such as how perfect 
a stock fit—amount of shooting one 
does with a scope and individual eye- 
sight plus personal speed of reflex’s. 


Brush can be argued both ways 
which is the 4 minute dot man’s 
favorite point. He is talking in terms 
of picture deer and the pictures that 
go with the story bears this out. But 
any Old Hivernant can tell you of 
the times you just see a buck’s head 
sticking out from behind a stump or 
tree or maybe a vital spot as big as 
your hand exposed between two trees, 
to say nothing of the times when 
there may only be a hand’s breadth 
clear path through thick brush for 
a vital shot. I just measured the head 
of a big buck that hangs over my 
desk as I write. He weighed 196 
pounds dressed with a 22 inch spread, 
which is some bigger than the general 
run we are killing today. His head 
measures 534 inches on a line drawn 
from the brow down through the eye 
to the bottom of the jaw. A vital shot 
measures 314 by 314 inches. Suppose 
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you had a head shot at 85 or 90 yards. 
Do you think you would be happy 
with a 4 minute dot that covers up 
what you have to shoot for, with a 
trophy like that at stake? Personally, 
I get by with a two minute reticule. 
The sensible thing is not to use any 
bigger dot or X hairs than is neces- 
sary for a quick, accurate aim for 
you personally under all light condi- 
tions. Larger than this you are only 
handicapping yourself. 


When it comes to varmint scopes 
the lines are more sharply drawn be- 
cause the targets are small. A 12 
power ultra varmint scope with a 
4 minute dot would be worthless 
while a good 4 power scope with a 
1 minute dot would take chucks up 
to 250 yards. So with a varmint scope 
good sense seems to point to the | 
minute dot or X hair for general pur- 
pose. If you yearn for the far horizons 
a half minute outfit is better. If you 
strain your eyes, you have plenty of 
time to unstrain them at those ranges. 

Fourth — Practice throwing your 
rifle to your shoulder with both eyes 
open and focused on an object. Your 
one eye will see the object direct; 
the other will see it through the 
scope. If it don’t, the stock does not 
fit properly. You can always shut the 
other eye quickly thus leaving the 
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target lined up in the center of the 
scope. Practice makes for speed. 

Now in general do not under or 
over scope your rifle. A long range 
4 or 6 power scope would be out of 
place on a 30/30 lever action rifle. It 
has neither the range nor the accuracy 
to take advantage of the scope. A 214 
power scope with as coarse a dot or 
X hair as you personally use for fast 
shooting would be just the ticket. 
With rifles of the ?57—270—30/06 
class, a 4 power appears to be the 
best all-round choice. For the 222 
varmint class or long range game 
shooting the 6 power is the best bet. 
When it comes to the 220 Swift class 
of varmint rifles it will take at least 
a 10 power for the long range ac- 
curacy of the rifle. 


It’s also a good idea to be sure the 
scope and mounts will position on 
your rifle to allow adjustments for 
different shooting positions. In 
mounts for an outright big game rifle 
where you may be far away from a 
gunsmith, one that will leave iron 
sights available is desirable. There 


are many side mounts and swing-omy 
like the Pachmeyer and Weaver 
choose from. Mounts, like scopes, are 
a personal choice limited only by 
what you want them to do. ‘4 
Summing up, if the beginner keeps 
the points outlined in mind and sticks 
to reputable makes, he should make - 
a pretty good choice for his needs,” 
Buy the best you can afford but al 
ways keep in mind it’s not the price 
of the scope but learning how to use - 
it that opens up a new world of 
shooting pleasure. . 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW— 


4 

Geese, timed by airplane speedometer 
can travel at 60 miles per hour, and they 
hold the altitude record of 29,000 feet which | 
is nearly 514 miles. 

. nd * 

The flying fox, largest of the bats, some © 
times has a wingspread of five feet. It feeds) 
mostly on fruit. “q 
* * e i 

The woodcock is the only bird in the® 
western hemisphere whose upper bill i 
movable, and the beak can be used like a¥ 
pair of tweezers to grasp food below the? 
surface of the ground. 
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